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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


THE DISCUSSION on the Reports of the Anglo-American 
Building Productivity team and the Working Party on Building 
Operations held at the R.I.B.A. on November 28, which was 
reported briefly in our last issue, is given in greater detail. p. 593 


** THE BACKGROUND of Modern Hospital Architecture ’’ was 
the subject of a discussion at the Architectural Association on 
November 29, and a number of expert opinions on different 
aspects of the subject were given. p. 606 

COMMENTS upon the relative demands of housing and school 
building on the available resources of the building industry 
were made recently by Mr. George Tomlinson, Minister of 
Education. p. 607 

CERTAIN AMENDMENTS which might usefully be made in 
the Standard Method of Measurements are suggested by Mr. 
T. Foster, M.I.O.B., in an article entitled ** Streamlining the 
Quantities,’ which appears on p. 608 

MR. ROBERT O. LLOYD, O.B.E., President of the N.F.B.T.E., 
said at Southampton recently that he was. confident that the 
output of the industry would be increased as soon as additional 

‘supplies of materials were made available. p. 610 

THE MINISTER OF HEALTH has recently published a report 
giving practical advice on the care of fittings and equipment 
in the modern house. p. 614 


“THE BRITISH ARCHITECT” 


THE ADVISORY PANEL SYSTEM 


THE desirability of having groups of qualified architects to 

review the designs of new buildings and other operations 
affecting the appearance and amenities of the districts in which 
they operate, has been recognised for over 40 years, and sub- 
sequently panels were formed in several areas to take advantage 
of the powers for the regulation of the external appearance of 
buildings provided in the Housing and Town Planning Act 
of 1909. The number of these was, however, very limited 
until after the Act of 1932, which ctrenathaned the powers of the 
local authorities in this respect. 


The panel system which was evolved by the C.P.R.E. in con- 
sultation with the R.I.B.A. and the Institute of Builders. was 
warmly supported by the Minister then in charge of Town and 
Country Planning, but did not even then secure universal 
adoption. The transfer of powers to the County Councils and 
County Boroughs effected by the Act of 1947 has emphasised 
the need for a systematic provision of panels throughout the 
country as a whole and the Joint Committee is taking active 
measures to effect this object. The Committee is well qualified 
for its purpose, and it is gratifying to see that its 20 members 
include 15 practising architects. It has now issued a report 
giving its programme for the future, and notes as to the progress 
that has been made with it in various counties, together with the 
further measures that may be demanded. 


Selections have been made from counties where panels are 
already working, and these indicate that local conditions may 
justify minor variations in the methods employed without 
vitiating the general principles. Perhaps the smallest panel is 
in the County of Brecon, where there are few architects and 
comparatively little work is going on. It is composed of the 
County Architect, the Planning Officer, also an architect, and a 
third one in private practice. In other counties it is regarded 
as practicable to provide one panel for*the whole area ; in the 
case of Kent, twelve architects have been nominated by the 
P.R.I.B.A., and meetings will be attended by from three to five 
of these selected from those not practising in the same place as 
the authors of the designs reviewed. In another case, that of 
Leicestershire, members of the panel work on a rota, acting m 
groups of four, a different panel sitting each week with the inten- 
tion of eliminating a biased view-point. Worcestershire has 
eight architects appointed by the Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association acting with two builders and two 
laymen, operating in two sections each meeting monthly. 


Other counties such as Devon, Hampshire and Cheshire 
have divided themselves into areas, with panels for each, in 
some cases reporting difficult points to a central panel. It is 
usual to reimburse members for their travelling expenses and 
sometimes a small fee is allowed for, but the main incentive 
must be the raising of the standard of architecture and of the 
amenities, which is the objective of the panel system. The 
Development Plans now being prepared under the Act will have 
little obvious effect unless they secure the efficient, convenient 
and pleasant use of land, and provide sites facilitating good 
building; this makes the effective functioning of the panels a 
matter of primary importance to the future of our country. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Gallup Poll House! 


[F all goes well next year’s Ideal Home 

Exhibition will include a house which 
should fulfil the dreams of 400,000 women. 
The design will attempt to co-ordinate the 
ideas culled from a questionnaire sent out 
by the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. The completed questionnaires 
were sent to the Gallup Poll for scientific 
analysis, and the final interpretation of the 
ideas into fact is in the hands of the Hon. 
Lionel Brett, A.R.L.B.A. 


Most of the suggestions appear to be 
centred around the kitchen; higher 
sinks, draught-proof back doors, built-in 
cupboards, two draining-boards to the 
sink, etc. It has _ frequently been 
said that all domestic architects should be 
women, or words to that effect, but the 
points of debate in house design which have 
a purely feminine viewpoint are relatively 
small in number. Nevertheless, this mass 
attack upon domestic design had to come, 
living as we are in the age of Gallup Polls, 
hation-wide unions and institutes, and the 
all pervading influence of “public opinion ” 
organised with abounding generosity by the 
daily Press. 


We wish Mr. Brett every. success in his 
effort to please 400,000 women. There 
will be a lot of different sink heights for 
that number, possibly an adjustable affair 
might meet the case ! 





THE SHOT TOWER, SOUTH BANK. Workmen have now fixed 
into position the steel framework which will house the beacon on the Shot 
Tower for the Festival of Britain next year. 
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Architectural Records 


AMONG THE MANY unpleasant consequences 
of high taxation and the shortage of build- 
ing materials, is the regrettable situation in 
which an alarming number of buildings of 
architectural value are becoming the victims 
of demolition squads. We are reminded of 
this sad fact in the ninth annual report 
recently issued by the National Buildings 
Record, in which it is stated that these 
circumstances have brought harassed owners 
of country houses and housebreaking firms 
together, with the result that buildings are 
being dismantled that can no longer be 
maintained, and fine architecture is being 
reduced to the stone, brick and timber from 
which it was once superbly fashioned. 


All who are grieved by this situation will, 
however, find some consolation in the know- 
ledge that the National Buildings Record 
is making a concerted effort to collect 
photographic and other records of as many 
as possible of those buildings that appear 
to be most imperilled. The urgency of this 
work may be realised when one learns that 
in more than one case the N.B.R. has been 
only just in time, and recording has had to 
proceed while dismantling was in progress. 


It is encouraging to know that the N.B.R. 
has been given considerable voluntary help 
by private individuals, who have provided 
much valuable material and information. 


Diverting Decor 


ONE OF’ THE newer forms of decorative 
expression is comprehensively shown in a 
new book’ from 
America, ‘“ Contem- 
porary Decor,” by 
Deering Davis. It 
deals with the de- 
coration of restaur- 
ants, lounges, bars, 
etc., and shows the 
extent to which the 
American proprietors 
of these establish- 
ments will go to 
provide their custo- 
mers with colourful 
and diverting in- 
teriors. 

To all who know 
New York and its 
“resorts,” this will 
not be new; a brief 
tour of some of the 
restaurants leaves 
one with the impres- 
sion of having tra- 
velled the globe in 
another age. Imagin- 
ation and ingenuity 
run riot (we suspect 
that many of the de- 
signers received their 
basic training on 
“set” work in 
Hollywood!), yet in 
their own superficial 
way many of the in- 
teriors are beauti- 


fully done. 
The contemporary 
examples, like all 


good American 
work, are of a high 
standard, and  al- 
though usually 
faultless in their ad- 
herence to the “ neo- 
thetic” style, they 
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convey a definitely personal note, a note 
infinitely more powerful than the much 
derided lushness of neo-classicism, etc. The 
growth of the decor restaurant is, of course, 
understandable, for the average customer, 
surrounded most of the time by average 
architecture, is able fully to appreciate the 
diversity of the many interiors, but after 
going the full round no doubt he is only 
too pleased to return to his “average” 
home. 


Marlow Suspension Bridge 

THE suspension bridge over the Thames at 
Great Marlow, Bucks, is closed to vehicular 
traffic; one of the wrought-iron suspenders 
has snapped, and this will necessitate an early 
and expert examination of the whole struc- 
ture. The bridge was built about 120 years 
ago by William Tierney Clark, a pupil of 
Telford and assistant to.John Rennie, the 
designer of old Waterloo Bridge. When it 
was a century old the county councils con- 
cerned prepared a scheme for a new £70,000 
single-span bridge in ferro-concrete. So 
strong was the opposition from Marlow, sup- 
ported by the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, that the plan was shelved 
in 1930 and abandoned a year later. 


Maintenance Scholarships-in Architecture 

THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL 
of the United Kingdom offer for award in 
June, 1951, certain Maintenance Scholarships 
in Architecture. The scholarships will con- 
sist of a grant for the payment of one-third 
of the school fees and, when necessary, a 
maintenance allowance. The scholarships 
will be renewable from year to year until 
the student has finished his or her school 
training. They will be available for students 
of British nationality who could not other- 
wise afford such training to enable them to 
attend Architectural Schools approved by the 
Council. The scholarships will be available 
both for students who have already begun 
their training and for students wishing to 
begin training. Scholarships will not be 
granted to students who will be less than 17 
years of age on October 1 of the year in 
which the examination is taken. Particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained 
from :—The Secretary to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, Architects’ Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom, 68, Portland- 
place, London, W.1. Copies of previous 
years’ examination papers may be obtained 
on payment of 6d. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, duly completed, is 
January 31 next. 


Scholarships Awarded by Foreign 

Governments 

Tue British Counciz has this year been 
asked by the governments or universities of 
14 foreign countries to find candidates for 
scholarships for British University graduates, 
and 53 awards have been made by 13 coun- 
tries for the university year 1950-51. The 
scholarships enable their holders to spend 
from four months to a year studying the 
subject of their choice, and provide for 
maintenance and free tuition. In most cases 
they are intended for post-graduate study at 
a university, but the Italian Government also 
offers scholarships to authors, artists, musi- 
cians or others engaged in cultural projects 
who wish to study or travel in Italy. 

The scholarships awarded by foreign coun- 
tries reciprocate those awarded by the British 
Council to foreign university graduates to 
enable them to study at universities in the 
United Kingdom. 

Among those awarded scholarships (with 
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the donor country and subject of study) are: 
H. C. Dalwood, Bath Academy of Art (Italy, 
sculpture); I. -R. Fleming-Williams, R.A. 
Schools (Italy, architecture, printing, sculp- 
ture); C. E. McWilliam, Banbridge Univer- 
sity (Italy, architecture); and E. J. Corker 
(Sweden, architecture). 


Movements to New Towns 


Mr. G. S. LINDGREN, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, on November 30 received a joint 
deputation from the boroughs of Waltham- 
stow, Chingford, Leyton, Wanstead and 
Woodford, and Ilford, to discuss questions 
of the movement of industry and population 
to Harlow new town or to other towns in 
Essex which are to be expanded. 

Members of the deputation stressed the 
seriousness of the housing problem in all 
their boroughs and the need for urgent 
action to enable them to let these people on 
the waiting lists know just where they stood. 
Mr. Lindgren agreed that these problems were 
extremely serious. However, in the new 
towns the building of houses must be related 
to the movement of industry. Without this, 
there would be a serious risk of dormitory 
development which the new town policy was 
intended to avoid. 

In the light of further consideration, the 
Ministry had concluded that decentralisation 
of population and industry would have to 
be organised over wider areas than had been 
originally contemplated. He gave assurances 
that the Ministry, in conjunction with the 
Corporation, would do everything possible to 
speed up the development of Harlow and 
that a marked increase in its momentum 
could be expected. He also stressed the 
advantages which could come from closer 
co-operation between boroughs with acute 
housing shortages and the areas which had 
been indicated as suitable for expansion in 
—e memorandum of December 3, 

The deputation indicated that they pro- 
posed to seek a discussion with the Minister 
of Health on their immediate housing 
problem. 


Mural for;Security Council Chamber 


A DELEGATION of three United Nations 
architects, announced in Oslo on September 9 
that the Norwegian painter Per Krohg will be 
invited to paint a mural for the new Security 
Council Chamber in New York. Professor 
Krohg painted over 5,000 square feet in area 
for the new Oslo Town Hall. The Security 
Council mural will be smaller—about 35 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 

The United Nations architects were first in 
doubt whether the Security Council Chamber 
should have a mural painting “ in case dele- 
gates were distracted.” After flying to Oslo 
and inspecting the new Town Hall which is 
lavishly decorated with murals, the architects 
announced their decision. The mural will 
be painted in Norway on canvas and prob- 
ably be inserted on a wall of the Security 
Council Chamber in New York late next 
year, 

Arnstein Arneberg, one of the two archi- 
tects who designed Oslo Town Hall, is to be 
responsible for the interior design of the 
Security Council Chamber. He will decide 
colour schemes, materials, furnishing, light- 
ing, and so on. The United Nations has 
allocated $120,000 for decorating the 
Security Council Chamber, and the Nor- 
wegian Government has made a special grant 
of £5,400. Sweden is to be responsible for 
decorating the Economic and Social Council 
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Chamber and Denmark the Trusteeship 


Council Chamber. 


Gloucester Cathedral 


THE ORIGINAL roof of the south aisle of 
Gloucester Cathedral was covered with 
Cotswold tile. The present roof is of lead, 
but it was decided at a recent meeting of 
the Friends of Gloucester Cathedral that 
Cotswold tile should again be used. The 
estimated cost is £3,507, but the Cathedral 
architect expressed a hope that this figure 
could be reduced. 


Modern Building Exhibition 


THe Rr. Hon. R. R. STOKES, MP., 
Minister of Works, opened a “ Modern 
Building Exhibition” at the Hammersmith 
School of Building, Lime-grove, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W.12, on December 5. The aim of 
the Exhibition, which is sponsored by the 
Ministry of Works in co-operation with the 
Hammersmith School of Building and Arts 
and Crafts, is to show how scientific research 
and planning can help to reduce building 
costs and increase output. It includes 
exhibits on domestic plumbing, thermal 
insulation and modern site organisation. 
Visitors will be able to see students of the 
school in training in the workshops and 
watch classes in architecture, building and 
the crafts. Brickwork, carpentry and joinery 
and painting and decorating will be among 
the subjects for practical demonstrations. 
The Exhibition closes on December 13, and 
is open from 10.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. * 


Professional Announcement 


Messrs. ARTHUR E. INGELL AND CO., quantity sur- 
veyors, have now removed to No. 3, Rathbone-street, 
London, W:1, and would be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, December 11 
Tue Bur_pinc CENTRE.— Special exhibition—“‘ Regency 
Brighton ”’—arrangea by The Regency Society of 
Brighton and Hove. The Building Centre, 9, Conduit- 
st., W.1. Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Continuing until December 23. 


Tuesday, December 12 
R.1.B.A.—“ Soane : The Case-History of a Personal 
Style,” by Mr. John Summerson, A.R.I.B.A. 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 6 p.m. 


Houstinc CeENnTRE.—‘ The Economics of Housing,” 
by Mrs. Layton, of “‘ The Economist.” 13, Suffolk-street, 
Haymarket, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS (SCOTTISH 
BRANCH).—“ Prestressed Concrete in Engineering 
Works,” by A. J. Harris, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. Ca’doro 
Restaurant, Glasgow. 6 p.m. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SocteTy (STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Group).—“ Lighting of Architecture,” by Mr. G. 
Grenfell Baines, 31, Kingsway, Stoke-on-Trent. 6 p.m, 


EccLesioLoGicaL Soctety.—‘‘ Christchurch Priory, 
Hampshire,” by Mr. Edward Yates, F.S.A. Archbishop 
Davidson Institute, Lambeth-road, S.E.f. 7 p.m. 


Wednesday, December 13 
TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION.— 
“ Planning Slough’s Future,” by Mr. P. W. Macfarlane, 
F.R.LC.S., M.T.P.I. 28, King-street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 6.15 p.m. 


L.M.B.A. (CENTRAL AREA No. 1).—Luncheon followed 
by general discussion meeting. Derry and Tom’s 
Restaurant, Kensington, High-street, W.8. 1 p.m. 

L.M.B.A. (NORTHERN AREA).—Mr. D. E. Woodbine 
Parish, F.I.0.B., on “ Training and Education for the 
Building Industry.” Hendon Hall Hotel, Ashley-la., 


N.W.4. 1 p.m. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION. — “‘ Non- 
Destructive Testing of Concrete,” by Dr. R. Jones. 
11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 
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Thursday, December 14 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.—Dr. A. W. 
Hendry on the “Strength of Welded Portal Frame 
Connections under Compressive Loading,” and the 
“* Strength of Certain Welded Portal Frames in Relation 
to the Plastic Method of Design.” 11, Upper Belgrave- 
street, London, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Enarneers’ GuILD.—Film show on “ Atomic Physics.” 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 6 p.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1850 
Saturday, December 7, 1850. 

ARCHITECTURAL CLUB AND A HOUSE FOR 
THE INSTITUTE.—My attention of late has 
been directed to several useful and exceed- 
ingly interesting articles published in your 
valuable journal relating to clubs for 
literary and scientific purposes. Some of 
your correspondents propose to provide 
buildings adequate to the requirements of 
certain classes, but it has always been to me 
a matter of no small regret that an influential 
body such as our Institute of British Archi- 
tects could not provide themselves with a 
building suitable to their own respectability, 
and compatible with the dignity of those who 
represent the noblest science of civilised 
nations. .. . (From a letter.) 


«*s At the time of this letter the headquarters of the 
Institute were, and had been for the past 13 years, at 
16, Grosvenor-street. In 1859 a long lease was taken 
of 9, Conduit-street, where the Institute remained until 
the new building in Portland-place was completed in 1934. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
Australian War Memorial 

The winning design in an Empire-wide 
competition among ex-Servicemen for a 
1939-45 war memorial to be erected near 
the Shrine of Remembrance in Melbourne 
has been won by a former Czechosiovak 
engineer, Mr. Ernest Milston. Mr. Mil- 
ston, who went to Australia ten years ago, 
and served with the Royal Australian Engin- 
eers in the last war, drew the inspiration for 
his design from the Acropolis in Athens. 
He features a huge cross on the ground in 
dark concrete and a cenotaph or pylon 
about 80 feet high. At the top of the ceno- 
taph is a group of sailors, soldiers and air- 
men, supporting a shield on which is the fig- 
ure of a fallen hero draped with the Austra- 
lian flag. In front of the cenotaph is a 
bronze brazier for the flame of remem- 
brance. Mr. Milston will receive £A1,000 
for his winning design. : 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. Promoted by Coventry 
Cathedral Reconstruction Committee. Premiums: £2,000, 
£1,500 and £1,000. Assessors: Sir Percy Thomas, 
P-P.R.LB.A.; Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A.; and Mr. 
Howard Robertson, A.R.A. Conditions from: The 
Secretary, Coventry Cathedral Reconstruction Committee, 
22, Bayley-lane, Coventry. Dep. £2 2s. Last day for 
questions: December 13, 1950. Closing date for designs: 
July 2,1951. November 3, 1950. 

£1,000 TERRACE HOUSE. Promoted by The Builder 
newspaper. Premiums total £500. Assessors: Sir 
Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., M.Arch.; Mr. Arthur Kenyon, 
C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.L; and Sir Stephén Tallents, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Hon. A.R.LB.A. Conditions from: 
The Editor, The Builder, Builder House, Catherine-street, 
W.C.2. Dep. £2 2s. Closing date for designs: January 17, 
1951. November 10 and 17, 1950. 

Dates in italics at the end of paragraphs refer to issues 
of “The Builder” in which details of the competitions 
appeared. 


Economies in House Design 

Architects contemplating taking part in 
The Builder Low Cost Housing Competition 
may be interested to know that in May last 
the Ministry of Health circulated housing 
authorities, drawing their attention to the 
65 economy recommendations recommended 
in the Girdwood Report for securing 
economies in house design. 
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L.C.C. Housing Development Schemes, Wandsworth 


“point” block is slightly less than 100 feet. 
Each block of 11 storeys contains three flats 
The T-shaped plan puts 


ME. ROBERT H. MATTHEW, 

A.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Council, 
is responsible for this scheme of mixed 
development at Princes-way and Wimbledon 
Park Side, Wandsworth, the details of 
which have been developed in the Housing 
Division under Mr. Whitfield Lewis, 
A.R.I.B.A., the principal Housing Architect, 
in close collaboration with the Town Plan- 
ning Division under the Senior Planning 
Officer, Mr. A. G. Ling, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., B.A. The general outline of 
the scheme was described and illustrated in 
our issue for November 24. 


The design of the “ point” block is based 
on a T-shaped plan with. three flats off a 
common stair on each floor. This arrange- 
ment, which enables the public access space 
to be naturally lit and ventilated, sets a very 
high standard of open planning for a resi- 
dential building of this type in comparison 
with similar schemes on the Continent and 
in the U.S.A., and has only been made 
possible by two things—first, the extreme 
simplicity and economy of the structure of 
the “point” block itself and secondly, the 
fact that in a large development of this kind 
the higher cost can be offset against the lower 
cost of other types. The height of the 
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each flat in a separate wing with windows 
on three sides, giving a wide range of aspect 
and maximum day-lighting and sun penetra- 
tion. At the junction of the wings is a 
central “core” comprising two lifts, main 


and escape staircases opening on to a 
balcony landing. The two lifts stop at 
alternate floors. 

The area of each flat is similar and room 
sizes are as follows: — 


3q. ft. 
Living-room 173 
Kitchen 85 
Bedroom 1 120 
Bedroom 2 110 


Overall area 638-641 sq. ft. 


The living-room is so planned that there 
can be a clearly defined eating space and 
sitting space. A large balcony (42 sq. ft.) 
forms a valuable extension to this which 
can be used for sitting on in summer or for 
daytime sleeping and playspace for small 
children. This room is divided from the 
kitchen by a glazed screen which enables 
the housewife to supervise her children at 
play in the living-room or on the baleony. 

The structure of the “point” block 
(which was designed in collaboration with 
Messrs. Bylander and Waddell, consulting 
engineers) is a reinforced concrete frame. 
It consists of cross beams supported on long 
piers (two to each bay), the ends of the 
beams being cantilevered beyond the piers 
on each side. Full advantage was taken of 
the resistance to wind pressure afforded by 
the leg of the T, by spacing the piers so that 
a rigid tie was obtainab'e across the junction 
between each wing. The advantages of a T- 
or star-shaped block over a straight block 
in this respect was rated of considerable im- 
portance. The alternative of a star-shaped 
block was considered, but was abandoned 
mainly on account of the simplicity of struc- 
ture afforded by the T-shaped plan. The 
external walis of the “point” block, as 
designed, are in traditional materials—flank 
walls in cavity construction with brick 
facing, and spandril walls on other eleva- 
tions in reinforced concrete with woodwoo! 
internal lining. The floors and roof are in 
solid reinforced concrete. 

Sound insulation primarily against impact 
noise is proposed by means of “ floating ” 
floors over a fibreglass blanket. Living- 
rooms and bedrooms are to be finished with 
tongued and grooved deal boarding, and 
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View of model of development area 


D at View of model of a block of *‘ point’? flats 


— kitchens, bathrooms, w.c.s and lobbies in Four-room _ Five-room The maisonette blocks are in load-bearing 
coloured asphalt tiles. Other finishes gene- maisonettes. maisonettes. brick construction, on the “cross wall” 
ft. rally conform to standard practice. An all- sq. ft. sq. ft. principle. Cross walls in 9 in. calculated 
: electric installation will be provided for Living room a 183 236 brickwork carry the full load of the struc- 
4 space-heating, hot-water supply and cooker, Kitchen ~ ... _ 90 90 ture at about 18 ft. centres, and the external 
‘ but the blocks will be carcassed for. gas. Bedroom 1 ves 123 120 walls are in non-load-bearing construction 
The average “all-in ” cost is £699 per room. bo ae % ar Vv — for which purpose cavity construction or 
—_ The accommodation areas of the maison- sara ae = 70 hollow blocks are used. The estimated 

ettes are as follows :— Overallarea 173 900 “all-in” cost is £425 per room. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Architecture and Politics 


To THE EpITOR OF The Builder. 


IR,—The letter from the Principal of 
the Architectural Association School, in 
your last issue, is more remarkable for its 
naivety than its originality, for it must seem 
strange that he should not be able to recog- 
nise ‘the difference between Communism and 
other political parties, since the former is 
unique in so far as it demands as its first 
principle allegiance to a foreign power. 


Certainly in recent years Communism has 
become nothing less than an insurrectionary 
movement mainly of the depressed races of 
the world who, since they have come under 
the tutelage of Moscow, will be appeased 
only by the repudiation of Western hege- 
mony. It must not be forgotten, either, that 
those forces of the East that had spread as 
far as Galicia in 1914 are to-day but 40 
miles from the Rhine. 


Mr. Jordan, it seems, cannot comprehend 
these’ factors, which is surprising in a man 
holding the position he does. The real ques- 
tion is, of course, if he is allowed to justify 
two or three Communist members of the 
School staff, why he should not justify others 
in the future? 


The danger of the teachings of such men 
as these is reflected in the extract from the 
writings of J. M. Richards (quoted by an 
ex-Student last week) that “architecture is 
the work of ‘those people who understand 
that architecture is a social art related to 
the lives of the people... .’” This is falla- 
cious thinking; architecture always has been 
and must remain above all this an Art, else 
it is nothing. If one were to carry that type 
of thinking further, one must also maintain 
that it is possible to deduce something of 
Greek social economy from the Parthenon; 
something of the Inquisition from Velas- 
quez; something of the French Revolution 
from the Petit Trianon; and, no doubt, all 
sorts of strange things from Van Gogh. 
Supposing for a moment they imagined they 
could, would the art be the less because of 
it? Great art blossoms only in the isolation 
of the intellect. 


The Principal is quite correct, of course, 
in saying that I had applied to assist him 
in his task, but such an act must have seemed 
maive, since I have been one of the most 
outspoken critics of the A.B.T., members of 
which appear to have largely filled the 
vacancies available for the non-foreign staff. 
To offer help to one’s old school is not really 
a new thing, and I venture to suggest that if 
the list were published of all those ex- 
students who had offered to teach and had 
been turned down, it would look a most 
distinguished gathering, the more so if one 
adds to it the names of all those who have 
moved from the staff of the A.A. to other 
places during the last three years, amongst 
them Gordon Brown, Brandon-Jones, Serge 
Kadleigh, Cecil Stewart, Jarrett, David 
Goddard, etc. In offering help to the A.A., 
Sir, one does it in the manner of an ex- 
fireman who finds himself a spectator at a 
conflagration, and offers aid. The fact that 
this help is refused is of no significance, 
always provided the fire is eventually 
quenched. 


WINSTON WALKER. 
107, Sloane-street, S.W.1. 
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To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


GIR.—Those who have served the A.A. over 

a long period have learned to love the 
Association and the School, and are there- 
fore disturbed when anything is said which 
might cast any doubt on its sincerity and 
standing. The A.A. Council, comprising 
young and enthusiastic members as it 
should, have told us through the President’s 
letter to you, that they have complete con- 
fidence in the efficiency and integrity of the 
teaching staff and that political views should 
not enter into the matter. 

No one would wish to consider the politics 
of masters or of the students in a world of 
peace, but I feel we must ask the A.A. Coun- 
cil if they have confidence in the loyalty 
to this country, at this stage, of those who 
the Principal states may be supporters of the 
Communist cause? It is not the politics 
of Communists we dislike; it is their avowed 
loyalty to a foreign country with whom 
international relations are strained which 
makes us doubt the wisdom of allowing such 
persons to form the minds of young archi- 
tects at their most impressionable period. 


We all want to feel that the A.A. School 
is the leading school of architecture in the 
country and we therefore look to the Council, 
members of which are elccted by the Asso- 
ciation and are responsible for the School, 
to see that its good will is safeguarded in 
every way. : 
ARTHUR W. KENYON. 
Past President, Architectural Association. 
15, Adeline-place, 

London, W.C.1. 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


SRM. Winston Walker’s original letter 

and your leader, both in the November 
24 issue, and at least one of the letters pub- 
lished on this subject on December 1, have 
deeply bewildered me, a mere layman form- 
ing part of the great mass of potential 
customers of your profession. Hitherto, when 
reading of Soviet charges against their own 
composers of writing “ bourgeois” music 
or suchlike pleasantries, I .had felt very 
superior and Western and politically edu- 
cated, and marvelled at such crude Com- 
munist folly. It had never occurred to me 
that a body of educated British people in re- 
sponsible positions would imply that there 
could be such a thing as Communistic archi- 
tecture! Perhaps my unprofessional eye has 
missed it, but could it be that there are build- 
ings showing a Labour style, or perhaps a 
Titoist deviation in the basement, or Conser- 
vative elevations with a Liberal facade, and 
why not an Irish Anti-Partitionist archi- 
tecture? 


I should point out that I am an active 
Young Conservative whose real interest in 
housing and architecture lies in the desire 
for homes for the homeless as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. If, in addition to the 
Government’s doctrinaire housing policy, we 
now get witch-hunts in the professional asso- 
ciations, those who need the homes will never 
get them, and as a result will become the 
more amenable to Communist propaganda. 
Not even Mr. Jordan has quite answered this 
outburst of folly; he very properly refuses 
to pry into the personal affairs of his staff 
(in the name of liberty, mind you), but he 
fails to point out the moral which is that 
what we need now is not a purge of such 
misled pseudo-intellectuals as may still be 
thinking Communists these days, but the 
creation of conditions under which Commun- 
ism cannot flourish. And the architectural 
profession can do more towards this than 
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any other single group by devoting all its 
energies to providing decent homes for all 
the people in this country. 

May I say I am opposed to anyone, of 
whatever party, who advocates such witch- 
hunts, and I believe 1 have with me the 
majority of thinking Conservatives, including 
those who were brought up in the Liberal 
tradition, of whom, after all, Mr. Churchill 
is one, and who do not merely preach but 
also practise liberty. 

Ian S. MENZIES. 

20, Hawthorne-grove, 

London, S.E.20. 
«*s Although it has never occurred to Mr. Menzies that 
a body of British people in responsible posftions would 
imply that there could be such a thing as Communistic 
architecture, the idea has certainly occurred to Mr. Colin 
Penn, A.R.I.B.A., who, when presiding at a meeting of 
the Architects’ Group of the Communist Party in London 
on March 16, 1948, said: ‘“‘ This question of artistic 
style has not been settled yet. It is true to say that there 
is no style of Communist architecture which is accepted 
throughout the world. There is no doubt that Com- 
munist architects in this country will work out some 
theories on this subject.” 


To Plan or to Pre-plan ? 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 


S)R,—I wholeheartedly agree with Mr. 

D. E. Woodbine Parish in his implied 
dislike of hybrid words, but when adopting 
this attitude we should try to be certain 
that we are above criticism ourselves. Mr. 
Parish has looked up a definition in the 
Oxford Dictionary, but I do not think that 
he has troubled to verify his other quota- 
tion. Shakespeare says: “to paint the lily.” 


ROBERT ANDERSON. 
86, Chilton-road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sk said in my letter which you pub- 

lished on December 1 that “ Pre- 
planning” was not a bad term for its 
purpose. However, someone may be able 
to find a better, and it may help if the origin 
of the term is understood. It is, I believe, 
a contraction of the omnibus word “ Pre- 
Production-Planning.” 

G. J. MACMILLAN. 
“ Gilford,” 
Three Bridges Road, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


OBITUARY 
Alderman A, E. Allaway, J.P. 


We regret to record the death, on Novem- 
ber 11, of Alderman A. E. Allaway, J.P., 
of Portsmouth. A master plumber by trade, 
he was a founder member of the Southern 
Counties Region of the Federation of Master 
Builders, and a pioneer of provincial organi- 
sation. He was successively President of the 
Portsmouth Branch, President of the 
Southern Counties Regional Council and 
Vice-President of the Federation. He was 
Lord Mayor of Portsmouth in 1944-46. 


Richard F. Mayne 


Many members of the building industry 
in the Midlands and the North of England 
will learn with deep regret of the death of 
Mr. Richard F. Mayne. Mr. Mayne, who 
was 75, had recently retired from the posi- 
tion of space seller on the advertising staff 
of The Builder, a post which he had held for 
over 40 years. A man of wide interests and 
a good linguist, Mr. Mayne had travelled 
extensively on the Continent. He will be 
much missed. Our deep sympathy is ex- 
tended to his widow. 
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THE BUILDING REPORTS 


Discussion at the R.I.B.A. 


SO STIMULATING ahd widespread was the discussion on the Reports of the Anglo- 
American Productivity Building team and the Working Party on Building Operations held 
at the R.I.B.A. on November 28, that we now supplement the report given briefly in our 
last issue. Many important points were made and suggestions offered by a large audience 
representative of all sides of the industry. Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A. (President), 


was in the chair —EpITor. 


PENING the discussion, MR. MICHAEL 
WATERHOUSE, M.C., defined productivity 
as getting the best value for money, whether 
in materials or in labour, and the import- 
ance of discussing it now was, he said, that 
the building industry was in danger of 
pricing itself out of the market. The Minister 
of Works was particularly insistent that 
something should be done about these 
Reports, and himself summarised the grounds 
for action as follows: (a) points for the 
Government, (b) points for the Government, 
the industry and the professions jointly, and 
(c) points for the industry and the pro- 
fessions alone. The R.I.B.A. had set up an 
ad hoc Committee to deal with (b) and (c), 
and the particular items under consideration 
were the practical training of the architect 
and pre-planning and production control in 
all its stages, both the architect’s dealings 
with the client and the architect’s dealings 
with the builder, plans for building opera- 
tions, the simplification of bye-laws and 
regulations in general. The R.I.B.A. had 
also taken up with the Association of Local 
Government Officers the whole matter of the 
modelling, re-modelling and unification of 
bye-laws throughout England. 

The Institute had also discussed with the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers the possibility of a “get- 
together” for the exchange of ordinary 
“know-how” on a job, the exchange of 
items of common practice by a builder which 
might not be common knowledge to an 
architect and vice versa. An organisation 
for establishing that was being considered 
and would, he hoped, be set up.’ 


Education of the Client 


“We also considered with the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers,” 
said Mr. Waterhouse, “the very important 
point of the duties of the client and the 
need for wide publicity for educating the 
public in the responsibilities of the client, 
whether the client is an individual or a 
Government Department, towards the pro- 
fession in the interests of efficiency. The 
reason for that is that efficiency depends 
upon organisation, which is the main lesson 
to be learned from the Reports.” The 
building industry in America was organised 
for speed and efficiency. How did the 
Americans do it? The answer was extremely 
simple: by having materials, drawings and 
everything else ready at the right time, by 
working to a carefully drawn up programme 
and by nobody being allowed to be late. 
In Great Britain our primary difficulty, of 
course, was materials. Unless materials were 
available at the right time, of the right 
type and in the proper quantity, any form 
of planning or organisation was useless, and 
under the present regime materials were 
almost the entire responsibility of the 
Government. If materials were in short 
supply there must obviously be control, 
but, as the industry saw it, control must 
be so organised that any job when it started 


could have what it wanted when it wanted 
it, and that, as he saw it, was the duty of 
the Government to our industry. 


The architect’s duty to the builder, con- 
cluded Mr. Waterhouse, was to give him 
what he wanted and what he ought to have, 
when he wanted it. Architects frequently 
failed to do this. The builders said that 
they had not got the drawings and that 
they could not get the drawings from the 
architect; the latter knew that it was often 
the client who had made it impossible for 
him to give the builder what he ought to 
give him, and he (the speaker) would say 
that the nation’s biggest clients, the Govern- 
ment Departments, were in this respect 
perhaps as much to blame in. some cases 
as any individual client. But still it was 
the ideal at which the architect must aim. 


Mr. RosBertT H. MATTHEW, A.R.I1.B.A., 
speaking on the training of architects, said 
that the period of practical work required 
of the young architect in America had now 
been extended from one year to three years. 
That requirement of a considerable period 
of professional experience before admission 
to the registration examination was a recog- 
nition that professional education must pro- 
ceed well beyond the usual limit of academic 
work. Many schools laid down minimum 
vacation periods in approved architects’ 
offices or in contractors’ organisations, and 
it was also a familiar experience for the 
Team to meet graduate architects or 
engineers on the job, either as assistant clerks 
of the works or as contractors’ supervisors. 
Apart altogether from the practical ex- 
perience gained, which was considerable, the 
professional man picked up and retained an 








COUNCILLOR STEPHEN HUDSON, who has 
been nominated President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers for 1951 
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attitude to the contractors’ staffs and to the 
workmen which was of the very greatest 
value throughout his professional career. 


Education for Supervision 


“While I am dealing with the subjects of 
supervision and education,” added Mr. 
Matthew, “I think it is worth while to men- 
tion something to which we have drawn 
attention in the Report, namely, a course of 
training which has, I believe, no direct 
parallel in this country. This course is given 
in the Department of Building Engineering 
and construction in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It provides a_ basic 
training in structural engineering, design and 
building construction, and one of the main 
aims is to develop an awareness in the stu- 
dent of the relative problems of the owner, 
the architect, the engineer, the builder, the 
materials manufacturer and the distributor. 
This comprehensive aim is important for the 
type of job that the graduate will take, 
namely, a managerial or supervising job, 
either working for the architect or resident 
engineer or for the contractor. It is a four- 
year full-time course, and it seemed to us to 
fill in a gap which still remains in educa- 
tion for building in this country.” 


Mr. Matthew drew attention to two widely 
different matters which he thought impor- 
tant enough to mention, namely, the quality 
control of concrete and modular cuo-ordina- 
tion. Quality control (he said) had reached a 
high degree of practice all over the United 
States and the rule-of-thumb methods which 
were still almost universal in Great Britain 
looked like becoming obsolete. The matter 
had been taken up recently with the Ministry 
of Works Central Council for Research. 
With regard to modular co-ordination, the 
American Standards Institution, with the 
assistance of the A.I.A., before the war 
established a project known as A.62. Many 
manufacturers recast their entire production, 
and there were now many building materials, 
notably bricks, tiles, cement blocks and 
windows, which were made to the modular 
size of 4 inches. Unfortunately A.62 had 
suffered a hiatus, but the general effect on 
the industry had already been felt, and the 
Small Homes Council, working in associa- 
tion with the Building Research Department 
of the University of Illinois, was now using 
modular products and dimensions in its ex- 
periments to develop more efficient methods 
of house-building. One of these, given the 
name “industry-engineered homes,” was 
based on houses designed on a completely 
modular basis, no materials cut on the site, 
roofs designed in trusses, and partitions 
asembled after the floors were laid. The 
overall saving, as compared with normal 
construction, was estimated at 10 per cent., 
with a labour saving of 21 per cent. 


Materials Research 


On the question. of materials, . Mr. 
Matthew mentioned the Building Materials 
Producers’ Council, started in the U.S. 27 
years ago to encourage the better use of 
materials. It was affiliated to the American 
Institute of Architects, and joint committees 
representing the two bodies carried on an 
extensive yearly programme of research and 
information service, prepared and _ issued 
bulletins and pamphlets for the information 
of architects and contractors, and, in addi- 
tion, ran courses of instruction for builders 
and provided manufacturers of building 
materials with up-to-date knowledge of the 
trends of constructional programmes. The 
Council also collaborated with the American 
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Institute of Architects in the training of 
architects and in the running of the New 
York Building centre. 

On the subject of materials supply in 
Great Britain, Mr. Matthew said that he 
hoped the Minister of Works would not lose 
sight of the Simon Report of 1948, which 
had said in categorical terms that the restric- 
tive arrangements now affecting the distribu- 
tion of building materials and components 
were not in the national interest, and had 
then added “ We believe that the conditions 
obtaining in the United States of America 
and in Canada provide evidence that the 
removal of restrictive practices would create 
keener competition and a cheaper and more 
efficient service.” 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Matthew 
said : “ There are many reasons—and we all 
know what they are—why it is difficult for 
any of us to plan carefully ahead. The main 
lesson of the Report, as far as architects are 
concerned, is that it is only by such planning 
that the real productivity of the industry can 
be raised. I hope, therefore, that as a pro- 
fession we shall not shelter behind a bleak 
curtain of excuses. I am sure that we shall 
not do so. The problem before us, which 
is an urgent one, is, quite simply, to make 
the most of what we have.” We possessed, 
he thought, two advantages of which the 
Americans might take note, first, we now had 
planned programmes for a considerable part 
of our total national building budget, notably 
for houses and schools. That gave our pub- 
lic offices, at any rate, the greatest possible 
opportunity both to think ahead and to link 
up, on the basis of a continuing volume of 
work, with building research on the one hand 
and with industrial production on the other 
hand. Second, he believed that the British, 
traditionally credited with a genius for 
improvisation, were perhaps at their best 
when their resources were most limited. If 
the “ burr under the American saddle,” was 
“competition,” the British burr might, by 
some future Linneus, be termed “ co-opera- 
tion.” 


Quantity Surveyors and Architects 


Mr. M. H. THACKRAY, F.R.1.C.S., outlined 
several ways in which the architect could 
help the quantity surveyor. One was by 
giving sufficient warning when a job was 
approaching the quantities stage, and, hav- 
ing arranged some date when he would be 
passing the drawings to the quantity sur- 
veyor, by adhering as nearly as possible to 
that date. Another way was by securing 
that quotations from nominated sub-contrac- 
tors were obtained on a more systematic 
basis. A standard form of tender for nomi- 
nated sub-contractors had, he said, recently 
been drafted and had been discussed by the 
R.1.B.A., and the R.LCS. 


In return there were many ways in which 
the quantity surveyor could and should help 
the architect. All quantity surveyors should 
guard against the habit of over-trading, so 
that they were in a position to prepare their 
bills of quantities and, even more particu- 
larly, their final accounts efficiently and 
expeditiously. _ Second, quantity surveyors 
should, he felt, stand squarely behind the 
architects to support them in respect of this 
ever-increasing pressure to start work on the 
various sites before they. had time to com- 
plete their scheme. “In this connection,” 
said Mr. Thackray, “I may say that I have 
recently been taken to task by the Editor of 
The Builder, who in a leading article says, 
that; whereas there is no doubt that every- 
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body should resist this pressure, he does not 
feel that it is the place of the quantity sur- 
veyor to do anything in the matter. Per- 
sonally, I am not impressed by that criticism, 
because I still feel that all of us, even the 
humble quantity surveyor, must endeavour 
to suppress this evil.” * 


Mr. T. STANLEY FARROW, M.B.E., speak- 
ing as a builder, suggested that it was when 
the contractor was working on the site that 
the building in fact cost the money. He 
would like to make a plea to all architects 
in their own interests and in the interests of 
their clients to cut the erection time to the 
absolute minimum, and the only way in which 
they could do that was by planning the job 
in the greatest possible detail and giving all 
the information to the contractor before he 
Started work on the site. He believed that 
only by doing that could the architect te 
compketely exonerated from all blame in 
connection with delay. 


There was a tendency for the number of 
nominated sub-contractors and nominated 
suppliers to increase. 
said Mr. Farrow, “I do not see that there is 
any real harm in it, but I would suggest to 
you that in practice it does cause consider- 
able difficulty, because in connection with 
those nominated sub-contractors and sup- 
pliers there is an opportunity for delay after 
the general contractor has started on the site. 
There does not appear, to my mind, to be 
the urgency to get them fixed up before work 
starts, and I think that is one of the points 
which all of us ought to watch very care- 
fully.” 


He would refer to two recommendations 
in the Report. The first was the question 
of the more careful selection and the better 
training and payment of clerks of works. In 
this country the clerk of works was looked 
upon to a certain extent as a policeman, and 
if there was any criticism of our police force 
in this country it was that they were more 
inclined to detect crime than to prevent it. 
In the United States the clerk of works was 
a most important part of the building team, 
and by looking ahead and helping the con- 
tractor he played a tremendous part in the 
speed of construction on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


The second point was the question of 
mechanisation. It was important to realise 





* Mr. Thackray no doubt referred to an editorial in 
our issue for September 22, which dealt with a contribu- 
tion made by him te a discussion at the R.I.C.S. on the 
Productivity Report (The Builder, August 25). In that 
discussion he gave advice to his fellow surveyors that a 
large measure of their contribution to productivity would 
be to lend their influence and support to resisting the 
pressure by the building owner and others to commence 
work on the site before plans for the project have 
been sufficiently developed. ‘‘We must raise our 
voices in protest,” he said, “and try to call a halt 
to this ever-increasing practice which is at the root of 
so many of the troubles of the building industry to-day.’’ 

On this our leading article commented : “ The diagnosis 
of the root of the trouble may be right, but there is some 
doubt as to the propriety of the corrective advice here 
given. If Mr. Thackray’s ‘ we’ means the Royal Insti- 
tution, all well and good, but if, as it appears, the in- 
dividual quantity surveyor is addressed, then it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate at what juncture it might be suggested 
that this pressure should be correctly exerted. Some 
few quantity surveyors, it may be, have a personal influence 
such as would exact compliance out of protest, but by 
and large it cannot be said that the function of the 
quantity surveyor is happily unified to the cause of 
initiating protest or applying veto in this sphere. His 
function is to provide a service, and if that service is 
properly demanded, be it only for a covering schedule of 
approximate quantities, it is not for him to express 
disapproval.’’ 

In view of Mr. Thackray’s remarks at the R.I.B.A., 
are we to assume that his views now reflect R.I.C.S. 
policy ?—Eprror. 


“On the face of it,” 
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the part that design played in the use of 
mechanical aids and machines. Unless the 
-building was designed in a suitable way no 
machine, however ingeniously or cleverly 
designed, could be used to its greatest effect, 
and he would like to suggest to architects 
and engineers that they should realise now 
that as contractors were mechanising wher- 
ever they possibly can, it was up to architects 
to design their buildings, if possible, in such 
a way that the greatest effect and economy 
could be obtained from these new machines. 


The London Builders’ Conference 


Mr. A. L. Roperts (Hon. Treasurer) drew 
attention to “a matter of importance to 
architects” which had come to his notice 
recently. “ My district,” he said, “is in the 
Southern Federation, and I understand that 
there was a meeting of builders at Bourne- 
mouth a short time ago, at which they agreed 
to adopt a system of remuneration to com- 
peting contractors for pricing bills of quan- 
tities. The method which seems to be 
followed is that there is a head organisation 
in London, and the builders who are com- 
peting, either by invitation or in answer to 
advertisements, inferm the headquarters that 
they are tendering, and before they send in 
their tenders they are told what sum of money 
they are to add to their bill for the purpose of 
remunerating the contractors who are com- 
peting. The headquarters know from the 
applications they receive who are competing 
for thé job, and I understand that of the total 
sum, which is distributed through the bill, 
so that it cannot easily be detected, 15 per 
cent. is paid to the headquarters and the 
remainder is divided evenly between the 
competing contractors by the contractor who 
gets the job. 

“We as architects frequently have to pre- 
pare approximate estimates, particularly in 
connection with our applications for licences 
for building works, and this is an item which 
may amount to a considerable sum on a large 
job and which may not be taken into account 
in our approximate figures. Furthermore, I 
think we ought to consider whether this is 
a desirable position. 

“T should like to know, first, whether this 
system is being adopted universally through- 
out the country, and, second, whether in 
these inquiries in America any information 
about the method adopted there in this 
matter was obtained.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE: “I should say that 
this is a matter for the London Builders’ 
Conference, which has been dealt with by 
this Institute ever since it first raised its 
head. I had not realised that it had raised 
its head again at Bournemouth. With regard 
to the second question, as far as we are 
aware no such system exists in the United 
States.” 

Mr. C. R. WHITTAKER (Student R.I.B.A.), 
who said he had worked as a labourer on 
the South Bank concert hall, said that he 
had found since in his design work that 
it’ was very important to think of the design 
process as a continuing thing: architects 
should not think of the design as some- 
thing which they passed to the builder and 
which he did his best to sort out in terms 
of time and actually getting the building up. 
Much of the work he did on the South 
Bank site in carrying things about and so 
on could well have been eliminated if each 
day and each week more thought had been 
given to how the job as a whole would pro- 

gress, how the materials which were coming 
on to the site in lorries’ would be needed 
and where they would be needed. 
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Need for Expanding Programme 

“J think that the fears of the employers 
and the workmen and also, to some extent, 
the restrictive practices to which attention 
has been drawn in the Simon Report,” 
added the speaker, “could be overcome if 
we had a building programme which was 
expanding rather than static, a building pro- 
gramme which was not fixed at 200,000 
houses a year, or perhaps fewer, but was 
going to increase steadily from that number.” 

Mr. A. W. Kenyon, C.B.E., F.R.LB.A., 
said that architects were willing to take the 
responsibility for the criticisms that were 
levelled against them, and he was sure that 
they would do all they could to correct 
any faults, but he would like to feel that, 
having done that, and assuming that the 
contractors got all the drawings that they 
required, the architect’s drawings, the con- 
suitant’s drawings, and so forth, the. archi- 
tects would find that the contractors them- 
selves would get the organisation on to 
the job. 

“We have heard to-night about clerks of 
We have very few clerks of works 
in this country who are really capable of 
heiping organisation on the jobs. Clerks 
of works are not properly trained and they 
are not properly paid. I feel that this is 
a great weakness from which architects are 
suffering, and they do not get the help which 
they should have. I also think that the 
foremen in the building industry, good and 
clever though they are at their work, are not 
trained for high productivity. As was said 
just now, 18 months’ planning and six 
months carrying out the work does mean 
a terrific organisation on the building site, 
and I should like to hear from any of the 
builders here what they are doing to increase 
or improve their organisation on the site.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE said that he would leave 
Mr. Farrow to answer this question, but 
added that Mr. Kenyon might like to know 
that the Minister’s Council devoted an 
enormous amount of time at its meetings to 
the question of training for industry. “ At 
the last two meetings we have had,” he said, 
“T think that half the time was devoted to 
the question of training for foremanship.” 


Need for Good Administration 

Mr. Farrow said he thought that all 
builders were worried at the moment by 
the fact that they had not got the right 
staff to carry out the job. In America 
the builders gained tremendously by the 
fact that they got a Jarge number of young 
men who came from the universities with 
degrees at the age of 24, ready and willing 
to work with contractors at a low wage 
in order to get a start in the industry. With 
the change in the industry at the moment, 
the new methods and new techniques and 
new materials, the time might have come 
here when it was too much for one man 
to become a fully qualified craftsman and 
a fully qualified administrator. He would 
like to see a large number of men coming 
down from the universities who would pro- 
vide the same sort of vital force that the 
American construction industry got from 
the universities in the United States. 

The industry, he thought, was taking this 
matter very seriously, and had set up fore- 
men’s organisations and encouraged fore- 
men’s organisations in London to a very 
great extent; foremanship courses were being 
instituted regionally all over the country. 

Mr, WATERHOUSE: “It was mode auite 
clear at the last Minister’s Council meeting 
that the output from the technical colleges 
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of men who have graduated in the building 
‘industry was readily absorbed by the build- 
ing industry, and we heard from four tech- 
nical colleges in the north of England that 
there were at least two employers waiting for 
every graduate they produced.” 

Mr. H. S. Scorer, A.R.1.B.A., asked 
whether, if we were going to aim at the 
maximum productivity, would not that affect 
the architecture itself? Should not we have 
to put up buildings which were specifically 
designed for maximum productivity ? 

“I always feel,” the speaker continued, 
“ that we are far too prone as a profession, at 
meetings of this kind, to pass them by and 
say: ‘Well, if the builders were a little 
better or if it was not for town planning, and 
so on, things would be different.” We can- 
not pass on the responsibility in this way. 
I would much rather hear criticisms of archi- 
tects and suggestions for overcoming our own 
inefficiencies.” 

Mr. MATTHEW, replying to the last 
speaker, said it seemed to. be implied that 
productivity and architectural quality might 
be mutually exclusive. Personally, he did 
not think that they were. If architects 
designed for maximum efficiency they would 
very likely produce a type of architecture 
that was of some value. 

“TI do not think,” he continued, “that 
when the team went to America they had 
any preconceived ideas on architectural style 
or anything of that kind, and I do not think 
that anything like that appears in our Re- 
port. We were dealing purely and simply 
with efficiency, but I do think that if an 
architect starts from the basis of designing 
for maximum efficiency he will produce 
something that has some value which may or 
may not relate to traditional architecture.” 

Miss J. ALBeRY, A.R.I.B.A., drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the profession was now 
faced with the tremendous task of trying to 
provide homes for enormous numbers of 
households. “If we are to fulfil that task,” 
she thought, “we may have to modify very 
greatly our conceptions of design and 
approach design from the angle of trying 
to secure a different range of building and 
probably a considerable reduction in the 
actual amount of material that goes into any 
building.” 

Mr. WATERHOUSE made the point that 
since, with the exception of timber, every 
material used in America was almost the 
exact counterpart of what was used here, 
it need not be considered that productivity 
must entail a complete change in design. 


Unified Scale of Drawings 


Mr. B. J. ASHWELL, A.R.I.B.A., thought 
there was a very great deal in pre-planning 
and that we relied at the moment far too 
much on our quantity surveyors. In fact, 
parts of our buildings were being designed 
by our quantity surveyors. It was abso- 
lutely vital that more time should be spent 
on design and less on the actual job. Was 
the Institute’s ad hoc Committee going to 
give architects very definite recommenda- 
tions about what they should produce for 
the builder? Could they do with a quarter 
scale what they now did in }-in. and 4-in? 
Architects might very well do quarter scale 
drawings and supplement those by drawings 
with details-to a larger scale. He did not 
see, however, even when we had put our 
house in order, how we could ever hope to 
approach American productivity, because 
building workers in this country were trying 
to get out of the industry, whereas workers 
in America were trying to get into #. That 
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was a very serious matter in a state of full 
employment. 

Mr. WATERHOUSE said that he would leave 
the last question to be answered by Mr. 
Beazley. With regard to the first question, 
the ad hoc Committee had been in touch with 
the Consultant Practice Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., and it was hoped to produce the 
kind of instructions for which Mr. Ashwell 
had asked. 

Mr. FRANCIS BEAZLEY (Secretary B.I.N.C.), 
answering Mr. Ashwell’s last point, said 
that one really got what one paid for in this 
world, and the Americans were prepared to 
pay for the best craftsmen that were obtain- 
able. The building industry in this country 
had gone downhill somewhat since the 1930s, 
and we had to do something to keep the 
people in the industry and to attract the 
better sort of craftsmen to enter it. -He 
thought that if we got the right sort of 
organisation on our jobs in this country the 
operatives would give the sort of productiv- 
ity that was needed. 


Need for Efficient Drawings 


Mr. PHILIP BENNETT, A.R.I.B.A., made the 
point that the bill of quantities was fre- 
quently referred to as a very important 
document, but it was surely only a means of 
tendering and a means of pricing variations. 
On the site, in nine cases out of ten, the bill 
of quantities was found to be of very little 
value to the men, because it did not explain 
to them where any of the material which was 
brought to the site must be put, and the 
specification and drawings gave the vital 
information required to put the pieces 
together. He thought it was very important 
that we should increase the efficiency of the 
drawings and specification, and if possible we 
should reduce the bill of quantities to the 
absolute minimum, as a basis of tendering 
only. 

Mr. Bennett added: “ With regard to the 
matter raised by Mr. Roberts on the London 
Builders’ Conference, it is in point of fact 
going on in London at present, and we have 
in our office, on larger contracts, made sure 
that certain of the contractors tendering are 
outside the Conference. We are now con- 
sidering, because we understand that certain 
contractors are getting together and not 
pricing individual bills at all, that we shall 
have to demand all the bills of quantities 
from all the contractors, so that we can be 
sure that there is not only one priced bill 
among the whole lot.” 


The Nominated Sub-contractor 


With regard to Mr. Farrow’s point on the 
question of nominated sub-contractors, the 
general contractor was under the contract 
responsible for the nominated sub-contractor, 
and he thought it should be emphasised that 
he was responsible for organising the sub- 
contractors and should not expect the archi- 
tect to organise them for him. “I think it 
is a very serious matter,” said the speaker, 
“that when a contractor accepts a contract 
with nominated sub-contractors in it he 
accepts the responsibility for those nomin- 
ated sub-contractors and it is his responsi- 
bility to organise them. If, the contractor 
having done all that he can, the nominated 
sub-contractors fail, there is a clause in the 
contract which absolves him from the actual 
responsibility, but he should make some 
effort to organise them in the first place, and 
the majority of contractors do not do so until 
they are forced to do so by the architect.” 


Mr. Rosert O. Lioyp. on the subject of 
nominated .. sub-contractors, said he 
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believed that the great success of the 
American building industry lay in the fact 
that the nominated sub-contractor did not 
exist in America. If the architect required 
something of the kind, the contractor who 
was successful in connection with the ten- 
der got the prices himself and organised the 
work from the beginning. He believed that 
the separation caused by the nominated sub- 
contractor played havoc with the organisa- 
tion in Great Britain; instead of being closer 
together there was a tendency to break apart. 

Later, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
principal speaker Mr. Lioyp said that a 
good many of the problems which beset our 
industry could be solved if we understood 
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what they were. It should be understood, in 
the first instance, that in our country we had 
all agreed to the policy of full employment, 
and that played havoc with the incentive for 
the individual, whether he were architect or 
labourer. The people who placed orders for 
constructéon in the United States were for 
the most part (over 90 per cent.) private 
building owners, and they placed their orders 
in a market that believed in private enter- 
prise and individual enterprise. Over here, 
the vast majority of our orders came via the 
central Government or from the local 
authority machine, and decisions were taken 
many months ahead of actual construction 
commencing. That was one of the Vital dif- 
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ferences. We should have more competition 
and greater incentives. “That is what we 
as employers are trying to get in the industry, 
and we sincerely hope that you agree with 
us.” 

Mr. WALTER COWEN (president of the Fed- 
eration of Associations of Specialists and 
Sub-Contractors), seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that it was true that the nom- 
inated ‘sub-contractor did not exist in the 
United States, yet many of the trades there 
were let directly by the architect, particularly 
where public funds were involved. In spite 
of that, there was the greatest comradeship 
and care for one another in getting the job 
done. 
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SECTION THROUGH S.E. WING: 
1, ventilation ducts; 2, suspended ceiling; 
3, fluorescent light fittings; 4, patent glazing ; 
5, stone coping; 6, 14-in. brickwork; 7, glass 
bricks; 8, metal windows; 9, 3-in. foam 
slag; 10, 9-in. brickwork; 11, stone ribs; 
12, stone piers; 13, concrete retaining wall. 
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CENTRAL ENGINEERING 


ADMINISTRATION BLOCK: Ground floor: 1, transformer houses; 
4, engineering workshops stores; 


3, kitchen lift; 


2, switch room; 
6, apprentices’ lav.; 


5, stores lift; 
men’s lockers; 9, foremen’s lav.; 


7, 


16, concourse; 17, pass. lift; 


pay Office; 
21, male lockers; 


lockers; 20, male lav.; 


First floor: 24, workmen’s canteen; 25, shop; 26, dry store; 27, larder; 


WOEEKSUOPS, ADMINISTEA 


10, offices; 
12, women’s lav.; 13, first aid; 14, prod. committee room; 15, time and 
18, female lav. ; 
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Plans of administratio 
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block 
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28, veg. prep.; 
canteen; 
36, waiting-room; 
staff lav. ; 
44, drawing-office; 45, m 
plan: 47, service pipe duct; 
and ablutions; 51, appren 


workmen’s lav.; 8, fore- 
11, women’s lockers; 


19, female 


22, cleaner; 23, inquiries. 


29, service; 
33, foremen’s canteen; 
37, manager’s lav.; 
40, locker room; 


Frederca Gidderd FEIRALMT PI 


30, kitchen; 31, lav.; 32, apprentices’ 
34, rest rodm; 35, staff canteen; 
38, female staff lav.; 39, male 
41, store; 42, library; 43, lecture room; 
ale staff lav.; 46, cloaks. Part basement 

48, showers; 49, lavs.; 50, men’s lockers 
tices’ lockers and ablutions; 52, calorifier 


chamber; 53, printing rooms. 


ENGINEERING WORKSHOPS AND ADMINISTRATION BLOCK (see facing page) 
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The office entrance to S.W. wing. The tiling is in pale blue-grey ; doors are chrome yellow in white frames. The stone is 
polished travertine 


ENGINEERING WORKSHOPS AND ADMINISTRATION BLOCK 
FOR APPLEBY FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY, SCUNTHORPE 
FREDERICK GIBBERD, F.R.L.B.A., M.T.P.I., ARCHITECT 


[= buildings illustrated form the 
administration block to a new 
maintenance workshop at Scunthorpe, 
erected by the Appleby Frodingham 
Steel Co. as part of an extensive rc- 
building programme. The designers 
working in collaboration with the 
architect were: I. M. Kemp, chief 
designing engineer ; K. Paterson, civil 
and mechanical engineer ; J. L. Gaskell, 
chief electrical engineer ; H. Saunders, 
manager of the constructional depart- 
ment ; Cecil Bentham,  C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., consulting engineer for the 
Engineering Workshops ; G. C. Oram, 
Manager, Central Engineering Work- 
shops; R. C. A. Aylmore acted as 
site engineer, and the quantity surveyor 
was P. T. Walters, F.R.I.C.S. The 
assistant architect was J. W. Grimes, 
A.R.LB.A. 


The buildings are set in a vast 
industrial landscape, much of which 
has a splendid scale and character, 
and most of which is covered by dust 
from the industrial processes. It was 
felt that this environment must be Staircase to offices in S.W. wing with view through to workshops. Stairs and floors 
accepted for what it was ; that because are terrazzo, and the balustrade of cellulosed steel with bronze handrails. 
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The S.W. wing and concourse entrance, with pale-blue faience tiling and glass-brick panel, lighting staircase 


the buildings are in a setting of gas 
mains, pylons, cooling towers, and the 
like, it was all the more important that 
they should be sensitively designed, 
because the industrial plant gains 
enormously by contrast with architec- 
ture and vice versa. Because of the 
problems arising from the dust-laden 
atmosphere and noise, it was decided 
that the buildings should be sealed from 
the outside air and artificially ventilated 


to basement 


by filters and heated air ; and that all 
external surfaces should have hard 
surfaces and permanent colours which 
could be easily cleaned down. 

There are two wings to the building, 
south-west and south-east, enclosing 
two sides of the workshops. The 
south-west wing accommodates stores, 
welfare and other accommodation con- 
cerned with the running of the work- 
shops, and is directly connected to 
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them. The south-east wing accom- 
modates a drawing office and other 
technical accommodation used for the 
works generally. Only half this wing 
has been built at present, provision 
being made at a later date for an 
extension. A service road is run right 
through the workshop building, adjacent 
to the south-west wing, giving direct 
access to the stores and workshop 
space. This road passes through the 


The concourse. The floor is in red quarries, with walls in dark red bricks or painted plaster. The lower portion 
of the ceiling is cream-coloured rough rendering, and the higher portion is smooth high-gloss paint 
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The concourse entrance. Tiling is pale blue-grey 
faience subdivided by wide joints into a large pat- 
tern which coincides with window mullions and floor 
pattern. Doors are battleship grey and white, the 
column being chrome yellow. Right: Concourse 
entrance and S.E. wing, showing entrance to ‘service 


road to the workshops 
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The workmen's canteen, looking towards the servery. 


administration building near to the 
junction of the two wings. As the 
building site consists of a layer some 
9 ft. deep of waste material from the 
works, it was found economical to 
excavate the whole area of the adminis- 
tration building and form basements. 
The Plan—-The workmen’s entrance 
is in the form of a concourse at the 
junction of the two wings. The men 
go down to the basement locker and 
ablutions rooms from the concourse 
and then up into the workshop, 
clocking-on racks being provided in 
the individual bays of the workshops. 
The circulation is reversed at the end 
of the shift and pay windows have 
been provided in the concourse. Fore- 
men’s and workwomen’s lockers and 
lavatories all open direct off the work- 
shops. Separate canteens for the work- 
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Drawing office, showing glass brick windows, north lights 
and fluorescent light fittings 





men, apprentices, foremen and office 
staff, together with a large kitchen and 
stores, are planned on the first floor 
of the south-west wing. The work- 
shop stores are on the ground and 
basement floors with access to the 
workshops either direct or by a four- 
ton goods lift. 

The administrative and planning 
offices in the south-west wing have a 
separate entrance and staircase and 
direct access to the workshops. A 
lecture room and library is provided 
on the first floor in conjunction with 
apprentices training. The drawing 
office in the south-east wing, 113 ft. by 
40 ft., is lit by north-light glazing, and 
windows, on one wall, of glass bricks 
which provide diffused lighting with 
reduced glare. The lavatory and cloak- 
room accommodation is arrang>d in 





Beams and wall stanchions are lemon yellow, centre stanchions 
blue, rear wall chocolate-brown and wall pale grey 


the rear wall adjoining the workshops, 
to help provide sound insulation from 
the workshops. Printing, photostat 
and multilith rooms are planned in 
the basement with a goods/passenger 
lift to the drawing office. 

Elevations —The external walls of 
the buildings are dark red bricks with 
a hard surface and they are laid with 
two stretchers to one header, so that 
the latter are given emphasis and the 
pattern improved. Since the offices 
are sealed from the open air their 
windows are designed as glass brick 
panels—to admit light and at the same 
time have a better degree of thermal 
insulation than ordinary glass—but a 
strip of clear glass window is placed 
under them to give a view. The 
windows have reconstruct2d stone heads 
and cills and stretch between the 





A general view of the kitchen. Full kitchen equipment has 
been provided; this is electrically heated 
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Detail of wall surface showing the pattern formed by the header bricks, and the 
ground-floor pivoted metal frames with their stone surround 


columns which, being faced with 
reconstructed stone, appear as mullions. 
The long bands of this window system 
are stopped before they reach the end 
elevations to resolve the strong horizontal 
direction ; and the vertical proportion 
is given a stability through the broad 
brick expanses of the exceptionally high 
parapets. 

On the return end elevation the main 
concourse entrance is emphasised by 
stretching the entrance doors and 
windows from wall to wall, and design- 
ing the wall surface above as a pattern 
of tiles, in which the large window 
lighting the library is set. The wall 
tiles are a blue-grey colour, contrasted 
with a chrome yellow tile face to the 
column. 

Construction and Equipment.—The 
building is steel framed to a 12 ft. 6 in. 
grid with reinforced concrete hollow 
tile floors and roof. External walls 
are 9-in. brickwork with 2-in. cavity 
and 3-in. foam slag inner skin. The 
glass brick glazing is built in panels 
between the stanchions and they are 
bedded on steel channels supported on 
tubular steel mullions between metal 
windows. The north lighting to the 
drawing office is of patent aluminium 
glazing and other windows are of steel. 
Window surrounds and copings are 
constructed of precast stonework 
cramped to the concrete backing and 
faience tiles are used at the concourse 
and office entrances. The roof is 
insulated with 4-in. insulation board 
and finished with ?-in. asphalt. A full 
system of ventilation has been provided, 
the air being filtered and heated in the 
two ventilation chambers on the roof ; 
the ventilating inlet and extract trunking 


being contained in the false ceilings over 
the corridors. Surplus steam from the 
works is used for heating with calorifiers 
serving the radiators. Full kitchen 
equipment has been provided and this 
is generally electrically heated, although 
steam heating is used for hot cupboards, 
steamers and boiling pans. 





Fluoresceni lighting has been used 
in the drawing office, the fittings being 
arranged in continuous strips across the 
building and fixed high in the north 
lights. This provides a cut off which 
effectively reduces the number of 
fittings visible from the drawing boards. 
Other equipment provided includes a 


pneumatic tube system serving a station 


in each wing, impulse clocks, buzzers 
and G.P.O. and works automatic 
telephones. The general contractors 
were Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., 
Ltd., of Ebury Bridge-road, S.W.1. 
Sub-contractors were :— 


Steelwork, Appleby Frodingham Steel Co. ; 
hollow tile floors, Kleine Co., Ltd. ; asphalt 
tanking, d.p.c. and roofing, Lincolnshire Rock 
Asphalte Co., Ltd. ; patent glazing, Williams 
and Williams, Ltd. ; faience tiling, Bristol Clay 
Products, Ltd. ; roller shutters, John Booth 
and Sons (Bolton), Ltd., tubular steel gates, The 
Morris Singer Co.; staircase handrails, Grundy 
Arnatt, Ltd.; kitchen equipment, Sumerling and 
Co., Ltd. ; lifts, Gimson and Co. (Leicester), 
Ltd. ; electrical installation, S.W. wing, W. J. 
Furse and Co. (Manchester), Ltd. ; electrical 
installation, S.E. wing, F. H. Wheeler (Sheffield), 
Ltd.; terrazzo, Art Pavements and Decorations, 
Ltd.; plumbing, J. H. Shouksmith and Sons, Ltd. ; 
heating and ventilation, S.W. wing, W. Richard- 
son and Co., Ltd. ; S.E. wing, Alfred Grindrod 
and Co., Ltd. ; floor finishes, Lincolnshire Rock 
Asphalte Co., Ltd., and The Granwood Flooring 
Co., Ltd. ; asbestos spray, Turners Asbestos 
Cement Co., Ltd. 


Nominated suppliers were: bricks, Brick 
Marketing Co. ; foamed slag partition blocks, 
Hydroptrest Concrete Ltd. ; clay partition blocks, 
London Brick Co. ; precast stonework, Hull 
Concrete Stone Co., Ltd. ; flush doors, Boulton 
and Paul, Ltd. ; metal windows, Williams and 
Williams, Ltd. ; glass bricks, Pilkington Bros. ; 
sanitary fittings, Dent and Hellyer, Ltd. ; cloak- 
room fittings, Lockerbie and Wilkinsons (Bir- 
mingham) ; lighting fittings, Benjamin Electric, 
Ltd., and Troughton and Young, Ltd. ; name- 
plates, The London Nameplate Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. ; ironmongery, A. J. Binns, Ltd. ; 
James Gibbons, Ltd., and Rownson, Drew and 
Clydesdale ; counter panelling, Warerite, Ltd. 


Detail of balustrade and column in concourse, showing the return of the bronze 


handrail against the column surface. 


The column is chrome yellow, the 


balustrade standards chocolate-brown and the rails white 
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View of model of complete scheme 


DWELLINGS FOR OLD PEOPEE, ST. PAUL’S CRAY ESTATE 


C. H. WALKER, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., L.C.C. DIRECTOR OF HOUSING AND VALUER 
S. HOWARD, L.R.I.B.A., FORMERLY HOUSING ARCHITECT. W. L. WARD, A.R.I.B.A., SENIOR ARCHITECT 
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T= choice of a site for old people’s dwellings on the St. 

Paul’s Cray Estate, which will ultimately contain some 
3,900 dwellings, presented some difficulty owing to the 
hilly nature of the estate. The site chosen is on one of the 
more level portions of the estate, and slopes from west to 
east with a fall of some 30 ft. it is, however, quite close 
to the main shopping centre and bus routes. The dwellings 
are arranged in the form of a quadrangle about 200 ft. sq. 
Those on the northern and southern sides are gradually 
stepped to allow for the fall of the ground. Wide paved 
terraces around the quadrangle, inset with flower beds, 
give access to the front doors of the houses. At each 
corner a brick-built belvedere is provided where the old 
people can meet and rest in the open air with some degree 
of shelter. 

The group comprises 35 bungalows, a club room and a 
cottage for the warden. The bungalows are similar in 
type to those used throughout the estate, except that they 
have been modified to enable them to be erected in small 
terraces instead of in pairs. (The modified type is known 
as the P.1A.) The accommodation provided comprises 
a living room with a bed recess, a fitted kitchen, a bathroom 
and a fuel store. The living-room is entered from the 
covered porch via a small entrance hall; it has an area of 
some 200 sq. ft., including the bed recess and bay window. 
It is fitted with an open fireplace with a back boiler for hot 
water supply and the surround incorporates cupboards and 
bookshelves. There are also electric points for connecting 
portable electric fires, kettles, irons, etc., when required. 
The bed space can be curtained off from the living space. 

The kitchen in each bungalow is provided with built-in 
cupboards, dresser, larder, sink with tiled surround and 
draining boards, with a washboiler underneath. The 
choice of gas or electricity for cooking is left to the tenant. 
The bathroom is provided with a w.c., a hand wash-basin 
and a specially designed bath partially sunk into the floor 
to reduce effort in entering. A linen cupboard, heated by 
the hot water storage cylinder, adjoins the bathroom. The 
general construction is of traditional brick with 11-in. 
cavity outer walls and tiled roofs. Bay windows with wood 
sashes are used in the elevations to the quadrangle and 
metal casements at the rear. 
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In the centre of the southern side of the quadrangle is 
situated the recreation block or “‘ club house ’’ of the group. 
It incorporates a common room, reading room, library 
and facilities for the preparation of light refreshments. 


The recreation block is of two storeys. The greater part 
of the ground floor is taken up by the common room, which 
is approximately 13 ft. by 19 ft. It is heated by an open 
fire with a low, tiled surround which also incorporates 
bookshelves and cupboards. The furniture includes easy 
chairs and card tables. From the common room french 
windows lead on to a wide covered porch overlooking a 
small garden. Leading from the entrance hall is a small 
kitchen fitted with a sink and draining board, instantaneous 
water heater and a gas ring. A staircase in oak with the 
treads specially treated to reduce the risk of slipping and 
with shallow risers to minimise effort leads to the upper 
storey accommodating the library and reading room. The 
floors of the recreation block throughout are finished with 
oak parquet. 


Situated at one side of the principal entrance is the 
warden’s cottage, in a position well suited to supervise the 
whole group of dwellings. This is a two-storey dwelling 
with a large living-room and two medium-size bed- 
100Ms. 


The construction work was supervised by the Divisional 
Engineer, Cottage Estates (Mr. R. D. Waters O.B.E., 
A.M.1.C.E.). The Council’s main contractors for this 
work were Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd. 
The sub-contractors and suppliers were: Plumbing, Mat- 
thew Hall and Co., Ltd.; plastering, H. and F. Badcock 
and Son, Ltd.; electrical installation, Holliday and Co. 
Ltd.; painting, South London Decorators, Ltd.; glazing, 
Faulkner, Greene and Co., Ltd.: roof tiling, Henry J. 
Greenham (1929), Ltd.; joinery, supplied by G. Long 
and Sons (Bath), Ltd.; facing bricks, Sussex Stocks (hand- 
made), supplied by Pratt (Watford), Ltd.; artificial stone- 
work, Liverpool Artificial Stone Co.; floor finishes, 
Marley asphaltic tiles supplied by Marley Tile Co., Ltd.; 
hardwood block floor, supplied by New Floor Installations, 
Ltd.; and tile surrounds to fireplaces, supplied by Edward 
Marshall, Ltd. 
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View of old people’s homes and warden’s cottage from the quadrangle 
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DWELLINGS FOR OLD PEOPLE, ST. PAUL’S CRAY ESTATE: Entrance to the recreation room 
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I.U.A. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Report of Paris Meeting 


HE executive committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects met in 
Paris on October 5 and 6 last and we give 
the following summary of the proceedings. 
Finance Committee —M. Vouga was ap- 
pointed chairman and M. Carpentier was 
appointed honorary secretary. 

Gommittee on Architectural Education.— 
Mr. Walker (U.S.A.) reported that the 
American Institute of Architects was carry- 
ing out an extensive inquiry into the prob- 
lems of architectural education, and offered 
to put the results at the disposal of the 
committee. 

The executive committee then considered 
the aims of the working committee on the 
status of the architect, and observed a cer- 
tain similarity between the problems with 
which it was dealing and those of the com- 
mittee on architectural education. It was 
thought that very close liaison should be 
maintained between the two. The committee 
on the status of the architect had not yet 
met, but a questionnaire has been sent out 
by its chairman, M. Bens, to all committee 
members. The executive committee decided 
to request M. Dameron, chairman of the 
committee on architectural education, to 
examine the questionnaire in collaboration 
with M. Bens, with a view to an eventual 
amalgamation of the two committees. 


artistic Copyrigh 

Hospitals Committee—M. Vischer, the 
chairman, recalled that the committee was 
formed at the request of several sections. 
It had remained inactive for some time as 
a number of its members had failed to reply 
to questions sent to them by the chairman. 
He had also met Mr. Stephenson (Australia) 
and after a discussion with him a question- 
naire had been drawn up which was to be 
sent out to all members of the committee. 
M. Vischer hoped that the committee would 
be meeting in the near future. 

Committee on Copyright—M. Vischer, 
who is also chairman of this committee, said 
that it was hoped to hold the first meeting 
very soon. In preparation he had made 
various contacts. M. Vago pointed out that 
the I.U.A. ought to consider the many and 
difficult problems involved in artistic copy- 
right, not only from the professional angle 
in such a way as to be able to advise legis- 
lators, but also from a more general point 
of view. He recalled that a very interesting 
discussion on the matter had been held in 
1939 by the Réunion Internationale des 
Architectes, as to whether artistic copyright 
was beneficial to the development of the 
arts and, in particular, architecture. 

It was also noted with satisfaction that the 
committee on rules of procedure had com- 
pleted its work. M. Gutton asked that, as 
a general rule, the agenda for the meetings 
of each committee should be sent to national 
sections. These should be kept aware of 
matters for study, and should work in close 
collaboration with their national working 
committees (where such existed). The com- 
mittee expressed their agreement with the 
suggestion. 

The executive committee, having detided 
‘that the composition of the various working 
committees was not always satisfactory, 
agreed to empower the secretariat to modify 
the composition of these committees where 
necessary, on the understanding that national 
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sections should be informed first and given 
opportunity to make their representations 
to the executive committee. 

’M. Vago explained the difficulties of the 
general secretariat, in view of the number 
and complexity of its tasks, and asked leave 
to select a few young and energetic archi- 
tects of his choice, who would help him by 


taking responsibilty for the co-ordination of - 


various matters under his general direction. 
The committee agreed to this in principle, 
and accordingly M. Jean Tschumi' was 
nominated for liaison with U.N.E.S.C.O., 
and M. Vouga as general liaison officer for 
working committees. Matters of building 
documentation were entrusted to M. Ceas. 

The Government of Ethiopia, having 
invited the I.U.A. to nominate two members 
to serve on the Jury of Assessors at Addis 
Ababa, the committee appointed Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and M. Jean Tschumi. Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie being unable to accept, 
M. Andre Gutton, chief government architect 
and Professor at l’Ecole Nationale Superieure 
des Beaux-Arts de Paris, took his place. 


1951 Congress 

The committee instructed the secretary- 
general to follow up the suggestions which 
had previously been discussed of making 
Morocco a venue, or alternatively Portugal 
or Turkey, where hospitality had been offered 
by the sections concerned. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided that the theme, the 
programme, the presidents of sessions and 
the rapporteurs should be the same as those 
fixed at Gothenburg for the abortive Warsaw 
Congress. 

The next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was fixed for June, 1951, in Italy. 


R.LB.A. 
Council Minutes 


The following notes are from the minutes 
of the R.I.B.A. Council meeting held on 
November 14 :— 

Architects’ Benevolent Society Centenary 
Appeal—The Council approved a donation 
of £250 to the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
Centenary Appeal. This is additional to the 
Institute’s annual grant. 

Borough of Southampton: Transfer of 
Responsibility for Housing—A report was 
considered concerning the transfer of 
responsibility for housing from the borough 
architect to the borough engineer and it was 
agreed to send a letter of protest to the 
borough council at what was considered a 
retrograde step, detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of architecture in the borough. 

Treasury Committee on the Status, Organ- 
isation and Remuneration of Professional 
Classes in the Civil Service—The Council 
approved a memorandum of evidence pre- 
pared by a sub-committee of the salaried 
and official architects’ committee for sub- 
mission. to the treasury committee which is 
sitting under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Gardiner, G.B.E., K.C.B., to consider and 
advise on the future organisation, structure 
and remuneration of the professional 
classes of the civil service. 

Scale of Fees for State-Aided Housing 
Schemes.—The Council approved a joint 
recommendation of the executive committee 
and the practice committee that negotiations 
should be opened with the Ministry of 
Health with a view to withdrawing the pre- 
sent scale of fees for State-aided housing 
schemes and substituting a new scale calcu- 
lated on a percentage basis applicable to all 
forms of housing financed by public moneys. 
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R.L.B.A. PROBATIONERSHIP 
Recognised Examinations 


‘_ Board of Architectural Education of 
the R.I.B.A. has issued the following 
list of examinations which are recognised for 
the Probationership as approved by the 
Council of the Royal Institute : 


1. The entrance examinations of the Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose of 
exemption from its examinations. (Only for those 
students taking the recognised courses in such Schools.) 
2. The Responsions of the University of Oxford. 3. The 
Previous examination of the University of Cambridge. 
4. The Matriculation examination at any University 
in the British Empire. 5. The Senior Certificate examina- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, Northern Ireland. 
6. The Common Preliminary examination of the Engin- 
eering Joint Board. 7. The Preliminary examination of 
the Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 8. The School 
Leaving or equivalent Certificate recognised as qualifying 
for admission to the Universities of Agra, Aligarh, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Benares, Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Patna, Punjab and Rangoon. 


9. The General Certificate of Education, provided that 
it covers the following subjects : (1) English (Language), 
(2) Mathematics (Elementary), and either three of the 
following if all five subjects are taken at “ ordinary ”’ 
level, or two of the following if at least one of the four 
subjects is taken at the “‘ Advanced *’ level : (2) A modern 
language, other than English; (6) Physics; (c) 
Chemistry ; (d) Physics with Chemistry ; (e) Mechanics ; 
(f) General Science ; (gz) History; (h) Geography ; 
(i) Economics ; (j) A Mathematical subject other than 
Elementary Mathematics or Arithmetic; (k) Latin ; 
(1) Greek ; (m) English Literature ; (m) Art. 


10. The Scottish Leaving Certificate provided that it is 
endorsed with a pass on at least a lower grade in (1) 
English, (2) Mathematics, and three of the following if 
all five are taken on the lower grade or two of the follow- 
ing if at least one of the four subjects is taken on the 
higher grade : (a) A modern language other than English, 
i.e., French, German, Italian, Spanish, Gaelic, Russian 
or Hebrew ; (5) Science ; (c) Physics with Chemistry ; 
(d) Physics with any other approved branch of science ; 
(e) Chemistry with any other approved branch of science; 
(f) History ; (g) Geography ; (h) “ Additional’’ Mathe- 
matical subjects ; (i) Latin ; (j) Greek ; (k) Art. 

11. The Leaving Certificate examination of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Eire, provided that it covers the 
following subjects : (1) English (Language), (2) Mathe- 
matics (Elementary), and three of the following subjects 
provided that at least three altogether are passed at the 
honours standard : [rish, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, History, Geography, Applied Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Physics and Chemistry, 
General Science. 


12. The Senior Certificate examination of the College 
of Preceptors provided that it covers English Language, 
and Mathematics (an aggregate percentage in Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry combined) and four of the follow- 
ing subjects provided that credit standard or 50 marks 
are gained in five out of the six subjects: English 
Literature, French, German, Latin, History, Geography, 
Art, General Science, Chemistry, Physics (Light and Heat 
or Magnetism and Electricity). 


All applicants, except those referred to in Section 1! 
above, must submit in support of their applications draw- 
ings, including freehand drawings and sketches, to show 
that they possess some knowledge of drawing. 


Note A.—It is recognised that some applicants will have 
been at school before the introduction of the General 
Certificate of Education. Such applicants may submit 
School or Higher School Certificates, which need not 
cover any specified subjects. 

Note B.—The Forces Preliminary examination will be 
discontinued at the end of 195%, but a certificate of 
having passed this examination will be accepted in sup- 
port of an application. Consideration will also be given 
to the acceptance of a Modified or Supplementary Cer- 
tificate awarded in 1951. 


Note C.—Any Senior Certificate of the College of 
Preceptors gained up to and including 1952 will be 
accepted, but certificates gained in 1953 and subsequently 
must cover the specified subjects in order to be accepted. 


A Talk on Soane 

Mr. JoHN SUMMERSON, A.R.I.B.A., is to 
give a talk at the R.I.B.A. on December 12 
on “ Soane: The Case-History of a Personal 
Style.” 
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HOSPITAL DESIGN 


Discussion at the Architectural Association 


J XPERT opinions on different aspects of 

modern hospital design were given in 
a discussion on “The Background of 
Modern Hospital Architecture ” which took 
place at a meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, November 29. The 
President, Mr. S. E. T. Cuspin, O.B.E., was 
in the chair. 

Dr. RENE SAND (Professor of Social Medi- 
cine, Brussels University), the first speaker, 
said: “It is chear that requirements are 
different for a general hospital, a hospital 
for chronic patients, a children’s hospital, 
a teaching hospital or a small local hospital. 
Needs vary from place to place as well as 
the means to satisfy them. In spite of their 
variety one principle applies to every hos- 
pital : its foremost aim—to which structure, 
equipment, organisation and staff must con- 
cur, and to which everything else must be 
subordinate—is the care and wellbeing of 
the patient. This includes a sincere regard 
for his person, and everything that may 
shock or humiliate the patient, or restrain 
him unduly, is to be avoided. 

“The plan of a hospital has to be care- 
fully prepared by a joint effort of architects, 
engineers, administrators, doctors, nurses, 
dieticians, social workers and other experts. 
Once built, the hospital’s defects can only 
be remedied incompletely and at great cost. 
The best method is to proceed experimentally, 
as in the planning of the Southern Hospital 
at Stockholm. Among the many committees 
which the architect set to work, the study 
group entrusted with the plan of a room 
had to come to a definite conclusion. Then, 
according to the plan, a room was built as 
a full-scale model in an old house, two of 
its walls being of movable plywood. A nurse 
was asked to live in this room for a day or 
two, and to propose the alterations her ex- 
perience suggested. She was followed by 
another nurse, and so on, until the dimen- 
sions of the room, the placing of the furni- 
ture, the lighting, etc., were entirely satis- 
factory. This brings me to the great dis- 
pute on rooms versus wards. — The newer 
Scandinavian, Swiss and American hospitals 
divide their nursing units more or less equally 
between single rooms, rooms with two beds 
and rooms with four beds, thus doing away 
with wards. The beds are generally parallel 
to the outside wall and window so as to 
avoid glare or facing an interior wall. The 
patient.can be alone or have one or three 
companions. Why not rooms with three or 
six beds? Because in a room with two or 
four beds each patient has a corner to him- 
self and can turn his face to the wall if he 
feels unsociable. This system has met with 
various objections. First, the cost. But if 
you build only small rooms you do not need 
the height required for big wards. 

“It is generally agreed that 125 square 
feet is a minimum for a single-bed room. 
with 80 square feet for each additional bed, 
one yard being the minimum distance be- 
tween two beds. With a height of 9 ft. 6 in. 
to 10 ft. it does not cost more to build small 
rooms than to build wards. The second 
objection is the supplementary distance to 
be covered by the nurses. But if the unit 
has been well planned, if each room has a 
wash-basin, if toilet and sluice rooms are 
judiciously placed, big wards and small 
rooms are equivalent. A_ considerable 
advantage of. small rooms is the flexibility 


they give as regards the segregation of age, 
sex and condition. In the traditional system 
some wards are crowded while others have 
empty beds. Each nursing unit must pro- 
vide not only bedrooms but the nurses’ 
station, an examination and treatment room, 
a utility room, a kitchen and pantry, a sluice 
room for urinals and bed pans as well as 
lavatories and bathrooms, a linen closet, a 
supply closet, a stretcher closet, a closet for 
brooms and pails and other cleaning utensils, 
and finally doctors’, nurses’ and attendants’ 
lockers and toilets. Besides these facilities 
it is advisable to provide a visitors’ waiting 
room, and a parlour where the patient can 
have a private talk with the clergyman, law- 
yer or other person. Then there should be 
a solarium to which the patients walk, or 
are wheeled in their beds or wheel-chair. In 
this room they have their mid-day meal and 
there is conversation, recreation, occupa- 
tional therapy, even gymnastics. When 
rooms are inhabited, mainly during the 
night, their orientation becomes less import- 
ant, and the architect is not obliged to draw 
his plan with every bedroom facing south.” 


Ancillary Amenities 

“A cloakroom should be provided for 
visitors. Adjoining that should be a cater- 
ing shop, a flower shop, a book and 
stationery shop—eventually to act as a 
branch of the post-office—and a toy shop. 
For the staff there should be a hairdresser 
service for men and women, and one or 
more canteens. Economy of distances for 
nurses and staff is a major consideration: 
it is advisable to measure on the plan it- 
self the distances for the various kinds of 
care the patient is to receive daily. 
Another necessary precaution is to let the 
plans be seen by an expert in precautions 
against fire and against bombing.” 

Dr. Sand put in a plea for beauty, not 
elaborate ornamentation but harmonious 
lines and proportions. As to ventilation he 
would not depend entirely on conditioned 
air. There was something in direct contact 
with the atmosphere which science had not 
elucidated ; there might be something play- 
ing a part like that of vitamins in foodstuffs. 

The speaker continued: “The avoidance 
and abatement of noise are indispensable. 
A useful precaution in big hospitals is to 
have a receiving unit complete with bed- 
rooms, X-ray, laboratory and operation 
theatre, for patients brought in between, 
say, six in the evening and eight in the morn- 
ing sO as to prevent newcomers from dis- 
turbing the patients during the night.” 

A final matter was that a hospital should 
care not only for the health of the patient, 
but for spiritual needs, education, recrea- 
tion, occupational ‘therapy and _rehabilita- 
tion. Some would add to the hospital a 
library, theatre, gymnasium and workshops. 
Others would place in, or next to it, the 
Health Centre, the District Nursing Service, 
the Public Health Service and the Public 
Assistance Service. 


Hospital Design Investigation 

The next speaker was Mr. R. LLEWELYN 
Davies, Director and Architect of an investi- 
gation into the function and design of hos- 
pitals that has been sponsored by Bristol 
University. Dr. Sand, he said, had painted 
a picture of what a hospital should be, a 
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picture which had been emerging from the 
work of progressive doctors, nurses and 
others concerned with hospitals in many 
countries and over a period of years. Archi- 
tects could now get to work to bring the 
new hospital architecture into being, but the 
difficulties were formidable. There was need 
for rigid economy in capital and running 
costs. Since the coming of the National 
Health Act the enormous sum _ spent 
annually on health had been brought forcibly 
to our attention, and we had had to accept 
limits. The acceptance of social responsi- 
bility for all sick persons meant that limited 
total funds must be fairly distributed. For 
some years much money would have to be 
spent on developing and improving existing 
hospitals now below acceptable standards 
of equipment, and there would be few really 
large projects on a scale likely to give a 
real opportunity for architectural develop- 
ment. All new schemes woukd be examined 
critically from the point of view. of cost. 
This balance of choice cropped up as soon 
as an architect sat down to plan a hospital : 
we needed to know how much time would 

« saved by extra toilets as compared with 
the possible drop in infection rate if clean 
air was provided to the theatres. 


Bristol University had sponsored an 
investigation and the in-patient service was the 
subject to which the team, of which he was 
now head, had devoted most of itswork. Ward 
planning was a large subject difficult to come 
to grips with. The best way to work was to 
select certain aspects of the problem, aspects 
to which it was possible to apply some sort 
of synthetic study and thus focus two or 
three rays of light on various angles in the 
general darkness. Among aspects of ward 
planning which the team had had time to 
study the most obvious was what doctors 
termed early ambulance, i.e., how soon the 
patient got up. In any given ward the ques- 
tion was how many were totally bed-fast, 
how many were able to get up, wash and 
otherwise attend to themselves, and how 
many could get up for the rest of the day 
and required somewhere to sit. Too many 
hospitals had been designed on the assump- 
tion that all bed patients were bed-fast. The 
full implications of present medicine were 
only being realised. A survey of the propor- 
tion of patients found in the three categories 
had been made and would soon be 
published as ‘an interim report, and this 
would give architects some data on which 
to decide the provision for toilets, washing 
facilities and so on, about which they were 
so much in the dark. 


Thanks to the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
it had been arranged for a member of the 
team to work in the research station on hos- 
pital problems. There was the question of 
daylight. How deep could a ward be for a 
given height, or how low for a given depth 
while allowing sufficient lighting ? This 
was important for economy in planning and 
running costs. At the Building Research 
Station the team was studying with a model, 
one advantage of which was that walls and 
floors could be coloured and the effect of 
the schemes on the daylight could be mea- 
sured. The model was helping in the study 
of glare: how could a window be designed 
which would throw light to the depth of the 
ward, but cut it out from the patient closest 
to the window? The work done by the 
team had led up to a conception of the hos- 
pital ward somewhat different from that cur- 
rent at present and, thanks to the hospital 
authorities, the team was mow engaged in 
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preparation for a full scale experiment-ward 
unit designed on the basis of research. Simi- 
lar work was in progress for theatres, out- 
patients’ department and so on, but when 
it was all done and data assembled so that 
the problem might be seen more clearly, 
the hospital architecture envisaged by Dr. 
Sand would not yet have been produced. 
That required the imaginative design of the 
architect. In this field of imaginative and 
sympathetic design architects had much to 
do. Modern hospitals were usually efficient 
medical machines, and some were economi- 
cal to run, but few had an aspect of humanity 
and respect for the individual human being. 


Importance of the Social Unit 

Mr. Murray Easton said the social unit 
was very important. A question arose as 
to whether the four-bed ward was the most 
desirable social unit. There was an obvious 
case for rooms each with a single bed, and 
it was conceivable there was a case for the 
two-bed ward. In his view the four-bed 
ward was not ideal: a slightly larger ward 
was a better social unit. This matter was of 
great importance to people recovering from 
illness. An eight-bed ward was one in 
which people could form acquaintances 
according to choice : the presence of one or 
two unsociable people was not so hurtful 
in a ward of eight people as in a small one. 

PROFESSOR VINES said that not much had 
been said about out-patients, but they might 
become far more important than the in- 
patients. Under the National Health Act 
we were getting to a stage where it might 
be insisted that the members of the general 
public should be examined every so often 
by medical practitioners, and if such a time 
came there would be an enormous demand 
for out-patient service. When putting up new 
hospitals there should be an endeavour to 
forecast what might happen. We could not 
forecast, but he felt that really the future 
of the hospital was going to lie in the out- 
patient service; and that department should 
be provided with all those facilities which 
were going to get the patient back to his 
work at the earliest possible moment. When 
a workman who used his muscles was put to 
bed for a week or more his muscles got out 
of condition and he had to be rehabilitated. 
The emphasis of the future hospital should 
be on the adequate functioning of the out- 
patient department, that for the in-patient 
had been brought already to a fairly high 
standard—having regard to the fact that we 
were probably the most backward of civi- 
lised nations in the matter of hospital build- 
ing. 

Mr. LioNEL PeEaRSON said that Doctor 
Sand and Mr. Davies had spoken of the men- 
tal state of the patient: was modern hospital 
architecture on right lines? We were pro- 
ducing a streamlined, chromium-plated effici- 
ent building in which the patient was not 
happy. He knew of a hospital partly in an 
old Victorian building but with a modern 
addition. When patients were transferred 
from the new part to the old they heaved a 
sigh of relief. He thought hospitals were 
too big, not only from the patient’s point of 
view but also from that of the administrator. 
Mr. Howard Robertson had told him of a 
huge hospital in New York that had broken 
down because of the impossibility of con- 
trol. 

« Mr. Ove N. Arup said he had the privi- 
lege of seeing Mr. Davies’s plan, and he had 
never seen anything better. He thought Mr. 
Davies had managed to get a human 
approach, and had produced something 
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which architecturally was a great -improve- 
ment on anything done hitherto. The team 
had done excellent work in this connection. 


Problems of Staffing 


Str ERNEST Rock CARLING said the ques- 
tion of man- and woman-power had a bear- 
ing on the siting of hospitals. In this country 


we thhad come to the conclusion that all hos- . 


pitals should, if possible, be on the periphery 
of towns ; but if a hospital was on the peri- 
phery of the town it would not get and keep 
nurses unless there was access to the shop- 
ping centre. It should be on a line of buses 
going out to the country, and as near as 
possible to the garage, because then the last 
bus could take the staff back to the hospital. 
If the hospital was on the periphery of the 
town it was necessary also to make sure that 
there were ample supplies of water, electri- 
city, etc. Sites should be earmarked now, 
even though it might not be possible to 
build for years. 


SCHOOLS OR HOUSES ? 
Education Minister’s Views 
OMMENTS about the relation between 
the housing programme and the school 
building programme were made by Mkr. 
GEORGE TOMLINSON, M.P., Minister of Edu- 
cation, when he spoke at the opening of seven 
new schools at Leicester on December 2. 
The erection of more houses would, he said. 
increase the need for more schools. Over 
half of all the houses built were in large 
groups in places where there were no existing 
schools. Either new schools would have to 
be built for the children who lived in those 
houses, or the children would be out of 
school altogether, or large sums of money 
would have to be spent on transporting them 
from new housing estates to any existing 
schools which would accommodate them. 


He continued: It is no good talking about 
building fewer schools in order to find 
resources for building more houses. If you 
build more houses you must build more 
schools, unless large numbers of children are 
to be deprived of at least part of the present 
statutory period of education . . . Raising 
the school starting age to six now would not 
enable you to make any significant reduction 
in the school building programme .. . Let 
us suppose that by putting the leaving age 
back to 14 we could halve the school build- 
ing programme. The amount of capital, 
labour and materials released would be suffi- 
cient for about 10,000 houses, or, in other 
words, an addition of five per cent. to the 
present housing programme . . . Half the 
capital resources devoted this year to the 
improvement of technical education would 
provide about 2,000 houses, or an addition 
of one per cent. to our present programme. 


Concluding, Mr. Tomlinson declared :— 
Fewer schools and technical colleges will give 
you only a very few more houses in relation 
to the size of the present housing programme. 
And to get those few additional houses by 
this means, you would have to disrupt the 
whole programme of educational reform and 
advance to which all political parties com- 
mitted themselves in 1944. 


L.M.B.A: to Entertain Mr. Stokes 


THE MINISTER OF Works, Mr. R. R. 
Stokes, M.P., is to be the guest of honour 
of the L.M.B.A. at a luncheon in the Park- 
lane Hotel on January 18, the day of the 
Association’s Annual Meeting. Mr. R. R. 
Costain, C.B.E., will preside. 
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BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE 
Professor Abercrombie’s Advice 


" (jf OVERNMENT boards, Méinistries, 
commissions and corporations cause 
as much trouble today as speculative builders 
did before the war,” said PROFESSOR SIR 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE when he spoke te the 
Birmingham Civic Society on November 29. 
He said no attempt should be made “to 
stabilise, sterilise or petrify ” the plans for the 
Birmingham Civic Centre. Architecture was 
going through rapid changes, and he would 
ask whether the centre was to be completed 
as originally designed, or whether the 
changes in the character of architecture were 
to be allowed to assert themselves. He 
thought it would be a mistake to carry out 
the original design. 

There should be freedom of development 
within reasonable grounds. That was a Bir- 
mingham problem in which the Civic Society 
could take a leading hand, for it was exer- 
cising a fine influence on a fine city. 

Professor Abercrombie went on to say 
that under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, there were new powers exercised 
by official bodies such as (Coal Boards, Elec- 
tricity Boards and Commissions, which 
sometimes erred through being newly formed 
and not acquainted with the requirements of 
beauty. In one beautiful area, chosen as 
a national park, houses of ignoble materials 
were put up and, when the attention of the 
authority was called to them, the reply was: 
“Sorry; next time we will employ an archi- 
tect.” 

That was happening continually, especially 
with the service departments, and it was a 
danger more formidable than the speculative 
builder of the past. One of the most dan- 
gerous and insidious forms of coercion was 
the Treasury grant. 


HOUSING PROGRESS REPORT 
Figures for October 


THE LATEST Housing Summary presented 
to Parliament jointly by the Minister of 
Health and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land shows that the number of permanent 
houses completed in Great Britain during 
October was 17,603, compared with 17.398 in 
September. This brings the number of per- 
manent houses completed during the year to 
date to 164,768, made up as follows:— 

January, 14,356; February, 14,069; March, 
19.385; April, 14,862; May, 17,030; June, 
18,107; July, 17,013; August, 14.945; Septem- 
er, 17,398; October, 17,603. 

The total number of houses completed 
under the post-war programme is now 945,261 
(788,115 permanent and 157,146 temporary). 
During October homes were provided by 
new building, repair of uninhabitable houses 
and conversion for 18,563 families, compared 
with 18,068 in September and 15,579 in 
August. This brings the total number of 
families rehoused by these methods under the 
post-war programme to 1,225,913. This total 
does not include homes provided in service 
camps or requisitioned houses. 





Courses for Export Executives 

The Institute of Export. 140. Cromwell- 
road, London, S.W.7, has issued its current 
syllabus of education. which has recently 
been revised in the light of changes in eco- 
némic and commercial conditions since the 
end of the war. Courses based upon the 
syllabus will be provided during the coming 
winter by commercial and technical colleges 
in London and provincial centres. 
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STREAMLINING THE QUANTITIES 
Suggested Amendments of the Standard Method of Measurement 
ie By T. FOSTER, M.I.0.B. 


QNE of the most interesting findings of 

the Reports of the Working Party and 
the Building Industries Productivity Team is 
the endorsement of the English practice pro- 
viding bills of quantities for the purpose of 
tendering. It is significant, however, that 
this practice is not universally applied. On 
the contrary, with a different tradition, it is 
generally out of favour in the U.S.A., despite 
that country’s predilection for innovation 
and experiment. Attempts by the present 
writer, with experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to interest American contem- 
poraries in the system, while evoking interest 
in certain quarters, have not been con- 
spicuously successful. It is claimed, among 
other objections, that in taking-off his own 
quantities the contractor, in possession of all 
plans, details and specification, can appraise 
the cost of a proposed work more realisti- 
cally than from a bill of quantities. “This 
contention in the case of specialist work is, 
perhaps, more apposite. 

While no recognised method of measure- 
ment obtains such as exists in this country, 
the overwhelming complaint lies against the 
over-elaboration of the English bill of 
quantities. In comparison, an American 
*: take-off” is by any accepted home stan- 
dard a rudimentary affair. Taking-off is 
confined to the work which will be executed 
directly by the general contractor—usually 
excavation, concrete, brickwork, masonry 
and carpentry. Frequently in building work 
more than half of a “bid” will consist of 
sub-contractors’ work, the value of which 
is calculated by a multitude of sub- 
contractors. For works of some magnitude 
the larger contractor may have recourse to 
dividing his estimating staff into two groups, 
each preparing an independent estimate with- 
in the organisation, with each group taking- 
off quantities. The check on accuracy thus 
afforded is preceded by a mutual study of 
the plans and specification to ensure that the 
comparable estimates follow an agreed 
pattern. 


An American Example 


A specimen of an American “ quantity 
survey ” for a $360,000 (£128,570 at official 
exchange rate) school in the possession of 
the writer, and containing more detail than 
many contractors over there use in their 
estimates, consists of eight quarto pages. 
Another, for which tenders averaged two 
million dollars, is known to occupy no more 
than nine pages. It was completed by the 
surveyor in three weeks. If all labours were 
taken-off and billed to our pattern, our 
counterparts across the water probably 
would not know how to price them. Yet 
mirabile dictu, their published tenders, even 
for projects incomparably ambitious, show 
no greater disparity of price between highest 
and lowest than those attested almost every 
week in this journal. Nor are their con- 
tractors. it would appear, landed more fre- 
quently “in the red.” In building, as 
distinct from engineering work, much of the 
risk is assumed by the large number of sub- 
contractors employed directly by the general 
contractor. In taking-off quantities for civil 
engineering work, which task is not shared 
by sub-contractors in the same degree, an 
accuracy commensurate with the risk is 
demanded. Expedients such as the prepara- 
tion of time and progress schedules, and the 


‘ 


rough designing of forms, where large 
quantities are involved, are invoked. Opinion 
here will not differ about the apparent un- 
necessary duplication of these efforts. 


None the less, as they persist, no doubt 
because of concomitant advantages, any 
complacent acceptance of our tradition is 
thereby challenged. The most ardent 
apologist for the status quo would find it 
hard to sustain that most of our bills of 
quantities are not unnecessarily complicated 
documents. In their meticulous detail it 
might be wondered if their primary object— 
to obtain a price—had been forgotten, means 
to an end becoming ends in themselves. As 
media for attaining the end under considera- 
tion, these bills need not be more accurate 
than the judgment of the estimator ; nd the 
sufficiency of his costing data. In -egard 
to these. data several expert observers with 
stop-watches would be required on a work 
study to cost all the items contained in a 


‘bill of quantities for a single council-type 


house prepared in accordance with the Code 
for the Measurement of Building Work in 
Small Dwelling Houses. One such bill, 
chosen at random, contains, apart from Pre- 
liminaries and Preamble, 412 items; another 


numbers 445. Incidentally, in the event, 
what an abridgment of the Standard 
Method! An acceptable bill for a cottage, 


published by the Stationery Office in 1920, 


.had 291 items, and included an additional 


trade. Including Preliminaries, it did not 
exceed 12 pages. Again, without going 
beyond the confines of one trade, who knows 
the recorded costs of plumbing angles, eaves 
filling, closing cavities, cutting and bonding 
to intersections of partitions, taken-off in 
accordance with the S.M.M.? It is trans- 
parent that the number of items to be priced 
should be limited by and related to those 
which normally can be costed. 


Tenders on a Lump-sum Basis 


Plagued with the obsession for having a 
document to measure anticipated omissions 
and additions, it would seem that the real 
purpose of the bill of quantities has been 
lost. The trouble, of course, stems from the 
lack of complete drawings and particulars 
before going out. to tender and the subse- 
quent vacillations of the client. Wherever 
possible, all tenders should be on a lump- 
sum basis, quantities not forming part of 
the contract, the contractor retaining the 
priced bill as a personal possession. Should 
extras eventually ensue, the proper way is 
to settle them before a tool is lifted. The 
presentation of their estimated cost at the 
time might have a salutary effect on the client 
ordering them. In any case, such potentially 
contentious affairs should receive prompt 
settlement. “Short accounts make long 
friends.” It goes almost without saying that, 
on the other hand, the submission of priced 
bills or schedules is an essential feature of 
other forms of contract. That is no valid 
reason for not simplifying established 
routine and securing reciprocal benefits. Pre- 
planning could almost eliminate provisional 
items, a prolific cause of fretful delays in 
settling final accounts within the industry, 
as notorious as the law’s delays. Procrasti- 
nations inherent in present methods are 
abetted by contractors insisting on allow- 
ances for variations in rates of wages and 
prices of materials forming part of the 
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contract. Unless these upward fluctuations 
are accepted as a contractual obligation, like 
the hazards of weather and site conditions, 
it is not improbable that another industry 
eventually will be charged with “ feather- 
bedding.” Otherwise what effectual  resist- 
ance remains against extravagant wage 
demands and payments for supplies ruling 
at date of delivery being perpetuated as a 
post-war “take it or leave it” legacy? The 
deletion from building contracts of escala- 
tor clauses need not involve the client in 
extra costs by reason of the contingency 
allowed by the contractor to cover prospec- 
tive fluctuations so long as the industry re- 
mains competitive. It has the added merit 
of indicating to the primary and indispen- 
sable party to the contract his financial com- 
mitment, the ignorance .of which today is a 
frequent embarrassment. If a further com- 
parison be entertained without odium be- 
cause of similar current inflationary trends 
it is not without significance that the 
Governing and Advisory Boards of the 
Associated General Contractors of America 
recently have recommended the use of fixed 
price contracts in competition for Govern- 
ment defence construction and the sub- 
mission of firm prices by sub-contractors and 
the sellers of materials and machinery. 

A step toward the rationalisation of bills 
of quantities will be taken when General 
Conditions, Preliminaries and Preambles are 
codified in ‘one printed document. Clauses 
inapplicable to a particular job can be 
deleted. The saving of paper and in time 
alone make the proposal attractive. Verbose 
descriptions of billed items—often para- 
phrases of the specification—can be com- 
pressed by reference to the relevant clauses 
of the specification or in many cases to the 
appropriate British Standard Specification or 
Code of Practice. In this connection, for 
example, an item such as “ Return fill in in 
six-inch layers and well ram_ excavated 
material around wall foundations ” could be 
replaced in one word by its expressive 
American equivalent, “ Backfill.” If need be, 
a glossary of abbreviated terms could be 
incorporated in the proposed code. Again, 
the description of filling excavated materials 
into carts and carting away and billing 
excavation in five-feet stages are survivals of 
the shovel-and-wheelbarrow age. The sight 
of a horse and cart on a city or suburban 
building operation today would occasion 
surprise (undoubtedly there will be excep- 
tions), whereas a mechanical excavator 
would not be unexpected. With prior access 
to the plans, it is up to the prospective con- 
tractor to determine the means employed to 
carry out the work, and the onus of fixing 
a price for it is on him. Considering the 
accepted risks of meeting unexpected strata. 
water and running sand in sub-surface work. 
the separate measurement for  Jevelling 
bottoms of excavations except, perhaps, in 
rock can be regarded as a refinement. More- 
over, if rates for excavation include for 
timbering, strutting and shoring on important 
engineering works, it is not convincing that 
the measurement of planking and strutting 
be required separately in connection with 
excavation for modest building projects. 
Anyhow, the S.M.M. is not quite consistent 
in advocating it for surface trenches while 
including it with the excavation in drain 
and service pipe excavations. It is hoped 
that these selected items found in work up 
to ground level will suffice to convince the 
most conservative advocate of leaving things 
as they are that a drastic revision of the 
method of measurement, and not a mere 
semblance of it, can usefully be undertaken. 
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Opportunities for excision or combination of 
items in the trades employed on the super- 
structure are considerably greater than those 
contemplated above. 


Code for Small Houses 


The changes in the Standard Method of 
Measurement suggested have even greater 
relevance to the Code for Measurement of 
Building Work in Small Dwelling Houses. 
Appreciative as one may well be of past 
benefits conferred by the Joint Committee, 
in the writer’s judgment (and all opinions, 
however tentative, herein expressed are 
entirely personal) a unique opportunity to 
achieve a notable simplicity earning the 
gratitude of the house-builder was missed 
when this latter document was formulated. 
In all probability consideration was then 
given to the possibility of providing bases 
of measurement of combined items without 
unanimous agreement on the proposal. By 
way of example, external walls could be 
billed in the case of the superstructure com- 
bining brickwork, facings, plastering and 
decorations. Features such as pilasters and 
the like could be taken as “extra over.” In 
dealing with openings, their values are cal- 
culable as “extra over,” also, in compre- 
hensive and inclusive descriptions, including 
closing cavities, the cills, lintols, arches, 


thresholds, facings and plastering to returns,” 


frames, doors or windows, ironmongery, 
painting and glazing. First floors or first- 
floor ceilings and joists are amenable to the 
same application of this well-known method. 
Allowances for joists built in can be taken 
as a running item along the wall. Similarly, 
items for eaves (measured along the fascia), 
including soffits and bearers, fascia, gutter 
and painting could be included in one 
embracing linear dimension, isolated mem- 
bers such as downpipes and soil pipes to 
be taken off as usual. Measurement of roof 
surfaces ‘would, of course, include tiles, slates 
(or other coverings), battens, felt and rafters 
at stated centres. Hips, valleys and ridges 
to include timber members, tiles and cuttings, 
both sides in running feet, leaving wall 
plates, purlins, struts, hangers, binders and 
collars to be measured in the usual way. 
Trimmings might be included with the items 
for which the trimmings are required— 
stairs, hearths, etc. It is inevitable that 
certain features like chimney breasts and 
chimneys will require more detailed treat- 
ment, and variety of finish will be 
encountered — internal walls plastered both 
sides and plastered one side and fair-faced 
on the other. The heterodox suggestion need 
not be anathematised because of that, nor 
because the quantities may be slightly “ full ” 
in some particular. Undeniably the result- 
ing quantities will be approximate, but, by 
and large, the inconsequent discrepancies 
would tend to cancel out rather than become 
cumulative. It suffices to remark that they 
need not exceed the margin of difference of 
opinion of competitors in assessing the unit 
values concerned. That is the criterion by 
which the. proposal now advocated might be 
judged. Its application is not suggested to 
work below damp-proof course or ground 
floor because of varying sites. Here the 
S.M.M. will apply, or a modified version of 
it. Should the compromise find favour, 
facility in its use could soon be acquired. 


A Plan for Measurement ‘i 


‘ Should this diffidently canvassed amend- 
ment of the measurement of work for small 
dwellings prove unacceptable, it will prob- 
ably be conceded by the competent tribunal 
that conflicting demands could be recon- 
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ciled by a further abridgment of the Code. 
From two bills prepared under the Code 


CARPENTER 
Carcassing to be billed (F.C.), segregating 











the following separate items are extracted: — joists, roofs, etc., without separation in 
| Yds.| Ft. £ js. | @. 
| = sup |Concrete (1 : 6) bed average 54 in. thick in small 
{ quantities spread and levelled and trowelled 
smooth on top to slope .. 
2 runjExtra for facings and pointing with 3 a ; wiped 
flush joint to return 44in. wide... 
5 run Raking, cutting and waste on I-in. quarry tiles 
2 cubej Fir in ceiling joists (3 in. by 2 in.) a 
4 sup }Render and set on and including expanded metal 
lathing (measured separately) 
































Granted that one can be unfairly selec- 
tive, the point does not need to be laboured 
that such subdivision is dispensable by com- 
bination. Examples indicating this possi- 
bility and facilitating costing and bonusing 
are:— 

EXCAVATOR 

All excavation to include for levelling 
bottoms, planking and strutting to trenches 
and isolated work, and billed only in cubic 
yards except for surface stripping required 
to be spread and levelled for gardens. Fill- 
ing to make up levels and to foundations to 
be billed as one item and described as 
“compacted backfill.” Hardcore billed in 
cubic yards. 


CONCRETOR 


Concrete to be billed in cubic yards, 
including work in small quantities, working 
around reinforcement, etc., but subdivided 
into (a) footings and foundation walls, (b) 
surface beds, irrespective of different thick- 
nesses. Trowelled floor finish measured 
separately (Y.S.). Precast concrete lintols to 
be given in cubic feet and to include form- 
work and reinforcement without separating 
into sizes. (There is a reasonable if not 
absolute relation of components.) 


BRICKLAYER 


Adopt the alternative of billing by units 
instead of by measure—say, per 1,000 bricks. 
For example :— 

25 M Brickwork in Flettons as described. 

15 M Brickwork in Facings as described. 
This, maybe, is revolutionary, but for hous- 
ing the illustrative items above can include 
reduced work, cavity, one-brick and half- 
brick walls without distinction. If ‘deemed 
expedient, they can be divided into stages— 
to ground floor (in any case), first-floor, 
eaves and topped out. At a stroke many 
descriptions would vanish, such as arches, 
soldier courses, projections, etc. Aided by 
the plans, the estimator’s work would be 
facilitated, it being comparatively easy to 
calculate waste, labour values and mortar 
per thousand bricks. An item for scaffolding 
(Y.S. of external wall) is recommended. 
Special bricks, such as squints, grooved or 
breeze bricks, likewise could be enumerated. 
Similarly, concrete blocks and partition 
slabs could be billed in units. 


DRAINLAYER 


Drains to include under one description 
pipes, concrete beds, planking and strutting 
and excavation of a single average depth 
instead of the multiplicity of depths cur- 
rently and separately billed. Standard man- 
holes could be numbered, having a minimum 
depth plus items for x feet of extra depth 
and branch channels (see pages 81 and 82, 
War Department Schedule of Prices). Gullies, 
cleaning eyes, etc.. could be dealt with 
similarly. 


sizes, which should be visible to the estimator 
on the plans. Items like herringbone or 
solid strutting and bridging under parti- 
tions to be included in their particular cate- 
gory in cubic feet. 


JOINER 


Simplification of this trade is difficult to 
achieve except at the expense of the esti- 
mator. For housing, however, it seems a 
work of supererogation to require one size 
of skirting or picture rail to be billed under 
three classifications—planted on, fixed to 
partitions and plugged to walls. 


PLASTERER 


Relative amounts being small, it is pro- 
posed that work to sloping soffits (except 
flewing) and ceilings be not given separately. 


PLUMBER 


Because the use of lead in contemporary 
housing work is normally restricted, it 
should be possible, except for soakers and 
damp-proof courses over openings in hollow 
walls, to reduce the remaining sheet lead 
items to one. Cold or hot water supply 
pipes are now frequently separated in the 
bill as being fixed to roof timbers, plastered 
or tiled walls or joists. These separate 
classifications might be abandoned without 
protest. 


TAKING OFF 


Germane to the whole study under review 
is the method to be employed in “ taking 
off.” While opinion on tfe subject remains 
divided on the relative advantages of taking 
off by trades and by the orthodox method, 
nevertheless, for the purpose of arriving at 
the estimated value of a job, contractors’ 
surveyors are unanimous in their advocacy 
of the former method. Where the bill of 
quantities has to perform the dual purpose 
of receiving a tender and providing a 
schedule of prices, protagonists in favour of 
the alternative method indubitably are 
equally agreed.- Reiterating the primacy of 
the estimate as the raison d'étre of the bill, 
what justification remains for the tortuous 
and gratuitous task of abstracting from a 
global taking-off before any trade can be 
billed? 


The Story of British Roads 


The British Road Federation, Ltd.. have 
just published an illustrated booklet entitled 
“The Story of British Reads.” This has 
been published in response to constant inquir- 
ies from teachers and schoolchildren for 
books about roads and road transport. A 
large number of copies will be distributed 
free to teachers throughout the country. 
Further copies will thereafter be available 


_ at 6d. each. 
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An Austrian prefabricated house (see below) 


AUSTRIAN PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES 
Bid to earn Foreign Credits 


(From a Correspondent] 
“yNE cubic metre of timber brings 
Austria 20 to 40 dollars on the export 
market. The same amount of timber, as 
part of an Austrian-built prefabricated house, 
brings about 100 dollars in foreign exchange 
payments. 

This difference is the reason behind 
Austria’s post-war emphasis on its pre- 
fabricated housing industry, which utilises 
the country’s greatest natural resource — 
timber from its forests. 

Most of the prefabricated houses built in 
Austria are for export. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment, which with the help of the Marshall 
Plan is modernising the country’s forest 
industries, would like to see the prefabricated 
housing industry reach full production 
capacity, estimated at 12,000 units a year. 
Sale abroad of five out of six units con- 
structed should bring the equivalent of 50 
million dollars in hard currency a year, with 
the average price per unit not lower than 
5,000 dollars. 

There are 60 Austrian firms manufac- 
turing prefabricated houses. They are selling 
to Israel, Holland, Italy, Turkey and France. 
Germany is another good sales prospect, as 
is all of Eurone. 

Austria hopes to share in the predicted 
sale of 200,000 prefabricated houses to 
Australia over the next five years. Austria 
hopes to furnish 5,000 units yearly. Sweden 
and Finland will be the other big suppliers. 

One of the difficulties in sending homes 
to Australia is the shortage of labour in that 
country. Australia prefers vendors of pre- 
fabricated houses to be responsible for erect- 
ing them complete with utilities. This may 
mean sending workers to Australia under 
three-year contracts. Austrian firms have, 
however, made deliveries under similar cir- 
cumstances to other countries—homes erected 
complete with utilities, landscaping, etc. Or 
they can, if the buyer prefers, deliver only 
the elements of the house, leaving assembly 
to local contractors. 

Most exported prefabricated houses are 


sold in large quantities, more than 109 units 
at a time, the makers adapting the style and 
details to the landscape, climate and taste 
of the countries where they will be erected. 
For instance, Austrians would never live in 
a home with the entrance leading directly 
into the living room; they must have a hall. 
But they build homes without a hall for 
export. Similarly, they instal sash windows 
for export, instead of the double inswinging 
frames that are standard in Austrian build- 
ings. Clothes closets can also be built in. 

Prices are low in dollar terms in Austria 
itself, though they vary for export with 
distance, currency and other conditions. A 
two-and-a-half storey, four-bedroom house 
with central heating and other modern con- 
veniences costs the equivalent of 7,500 
dollars in Austria. A tiny Tyrolean chalet 
is about 1,500 dollars. One model, typical 
of Austria’s rural dwellings, is a chalet 
featuring a balcony complete with flower 
bed. 

The prefabricated dwelling shown in the 
accompanying illustration is manufactured by 
the Moser Co., of Bischofshofen. The 
Austrian houses can have painted exteriors 
or they can be left in the brown “ natural ” 
finish resulting from preservative impreg- 
nation. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
More Materials Needed 


G PEAKING at the annual dinner of the 
Southampton and District Association of 
Building Trades Employers at Southampton 
on December 1, MR. Rospert O. LLoyp. 
O.B.E., President of the N.F.B.T.E.., said: 
“IT am confident that there would be a sub- 
stantial increase of output in the building 
industry as soon as additional supplies of 
materials could be made available. There 
would be more planning in advance, more 
bonusing and better organisation, and the 
industry would show that, without any in- 
crease in the present head of labour, it could 
erect more houses and more of the buildings 
required to restore the bomb-destroyed centres 
of cities like Southampton, which have re- 
mained for too long a reproach to all 


concerned.” 
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PARLIAMENT 


Repairs and New Buildings 


On November 27 Mr. ELLis SMITH asked 
the Minister of Works if he would set out 
in tabular form the amounts allowed to be 
spent in London on repairs and new build- 
ings, respectively; on hotels and offices for 
each year since 1945; the amount sanctioned 
for 1951; and the same figures for the whole 
country. 


Mr. STOKES said that separate statistics 
for amounts allowed to be spent on repairs 
and new buildings, respectively, were avail- 
able only from 1947, and for work licensed 
by his department. They were as follows :— 


AMOUNT LICENSED IN £ MILLIONS 


























London Region Great Britain 
Date — 

All new All All new All 
work repairs work repairs 

1947... 18.5 73.2 141.1 206.1 
1948... 15.7 69.7 151.3 181.6 
I 45.4 58.5 241.8 124.3 
1950* ..: 33.2 39.2 184.1 88.2 





* January to October 


The values of licences issued for work 
of all kinds to hotels in the London Region 
for 1947 onwards were: 1947, £542,000: 
1948, £730,000; 1949, £854,000; and 1950 
(January-March), £180,000. 

There were no corresponding statistics 
available for Great Britain. The values of 
licences issued for work of alf kinds to 
offices for 1947 onwards were as follows :— 


£ MILLIONS 








Date ... London Region Great Britain 
1947 se 5.9 8.1 
1948... 8.9 12.6 
1949... 14.5 18.6 
1950*... 10.4 16.3 











* January to October. 


He could not give details of the amounts 
likely to be licensed in 1951, since he could 
not foresee the numbers and character of 
the applications likely to be made. 


War-Damaged Area Licences 

On November 30, BrIG.-T. CLARKE asked 
the Minister of Health if he would grant 
additional licences for private building 
in bomb-damaged cities, such as Ports- 
mouth, where 7,000 private houses were lost. 

Mr. BEVAN said he was ready to consider. 
on their merits, any applications from local 
authorities who wished to devote a larger 
part of their allocation to the issue of licences 
for private building to meet urgent needs. 


Festival of Britain 

Mr. CroucH asked the Lord President of 
the Council how many housing units had 
been lost in London to make way for the 
Festival of Britain. 


Mr. HerserT Morrison said that the 
Festival of Britain had not involved any 
direct or calculable loss of housing units in 
London or elsewhere. At Lansbury, where 
the Festival of Britain was holding its Exhi- 
bition of architecture, 444 new housing 
units would have been built by September. 
1951. 


War-Damaged Towns 

On November 14, Mr. KING asked the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
what recognition he gives to the claims of 
war-damaged towns for special help and 
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assistance in the extra burdens they carried 
because of war damage. 

Mr. DaLton said that capital alloca- 
tions for the rebuilding of the business 
centres of war damaged cities in 1951 had 
already been announced. In addition, 
grants of 90 per cent. of the net cost of 
acquiring and clearing land were made dur- 
ing the first five years of the programme, 
and grants of 50 per cent. thereafter. 


Imports from Sweden 

Mr. H. Witson, replying to Mr. J. E. 
Powell, said he was prepared to consider 
on its merit any application which might 
be made for the abolition, on a temporary 
basis, of the import duty on _ timber 
houses. It would, of course, be necessary 
in considering such an application to have 
regard to the interests of the United King- 
dom joinery industry and also to assess the 
effects of such action on our timber sup- 
plies. 

Answering a question by Sir Waldron 
Smithers, Mr. H. Witson said that the 
number of doors of wood imported from 
Sweden during the years 1948, 1949 and 
the first nine months of 1950 were 21,000, 
58,000 and 59,000 respectively. He re- 
gretted that he could not give the number 
of applications for import licences which 
were received, but 180 licences were issued 
during 1948, 90 during 1949 and 82 this 
year. The licences were issued to 143, 34 
and 48 traders respectively. [November 23.] 


Local Authorities’ Programmes 

Mr. G. LONGDEN asked the Minister of 
Health if he would authorise local housing 
authorities to spend a maximum sum upon 
their 1951 housing programmes instead of 
his present system of authorising them to 
build a maximum number of houses so that, 
if local needs justified their doing so, such 
authorities might be encouraged to build 
a larger number of smaller houses. 

Mr. BEVAN said he could not. He was 
satisfied that the present system was better 
designed to achieve the desired results. 
[November 23.] 


HOW BUILDERS KEEP THE PEACE 

** Object Lesson To Other Industries’ 

PENING a discussion on labour relations 

in the building industry at a Southern 
Area Meeting in Croydon last week, at which 
Mr. R. F. Mansell, Chairman of the Area, 
presided, Mr. G. H. A. Hucues, Director of 
the London Master Builders’ Association, 
said that while they had not yet achieved 
perfection, they had in the past 30 years 
built up an organisation for joint discussion 
and the amicable settlement of difficulties 
which might well be an object-lesson to other 
industries. 

““Not for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury,” said Mr. Hughes, “has the building 
industry been interrupted by strike or lock- 
out. Of course, there have been local stop- 
pages. No organisation in the world can 
prevent that. But, thanks to the goodwill 
of the two sides and our effective concilia- 
tion machinery, there has been nothing dur- 
ing all that period in the nature of a national 
stoppage. 

“That is a record of which any industry 
might be proud, and it is the more notable 
form the facts that during that time wages 
have gone both down and up, and, except 
for the war years, there has been approxi- 
mately a million men employed in the indus- 
try. The secret of it all is very simple. 
When we differ, we agree to differ. Then, 
in due time, we agree to agree.” 
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TIMBER RESEARCH 
Results of a Year’s Work 
x REST PRODUCTS RESEARCH, 
1948,” published recently for the 
D.S.LR. by H.M.S.O., price 2s., deals with 
the work carried out at the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory during the year. 


The most prominent feature of the work - 


during the year was the investigation of the 
properties and uses of new species of timbers 
from the colonies. It is hoped-that as a 
result of experiments carried out varieties 
of hardwoods not hitherto used in this 
country may come into general use and help 
to alleviate the present shortage of timber. 

An example of the application of the 
knowledge obtained is provided by the visit 
to the Station of a group of motor-vehicle 
body builders and their timber suppliers. 
They were able to inspect and discuss with 
the Station staff more than a hundred 
samples of imported hardwoods of potential 
value to the industry: 


Radio Frequency Timber Drying 

Experiments in radio-frequency drying of 
timber were continued during the year and 
have led to the conclusion that this form 
of drying is only practical and economic 
when applied to dimension stock valuable 
enough to make speed of drying rather than 
cost the main consideration. 

The problem of insect infestation has 
been studied in the Gold Coast, Malayan 
Union and British Honduras. The labora- 
tory has co-operated with the Forest Depart- 
ments in investigations against pinhole 
borers in hardwoods. Experimental spray- 
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ing with D.D.T. and Gammexane concentra- 
tions have been carried out with success, and 
the use of D.D.T. emulsions on timber 
stacks on a commercial scale has been 
accomplished as a protection against Lyctus 
beetle in this country. 

An expanded programme of research into 
the theory and practice of wood-working is 
being undertaken, and a new laboratory is 
being provided for the purpose. 


LONDON MASTER PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Ladies’ Festival 


SPEAKING at the annual Ladies’ Festival of 
the London Master Plasterers’ Association 
held at the Park Lane Hotel; London, on 
December 1, Mr. E. T. Roserts, President 
of the National Federation of Plastering 
Contractors, said that one of the main diffi- 
culties which faced the plastering industry at 
the present time was the shortage of labour. 

Mr. Roberts, who was proposing the toast 
of “ The London Master Plasterers’ Associa- 
tion and its President,” appealed to members 
to take on more apprentices as he considered 
that it was only by doing this that they 
would ultimately solve all their labour diffi- 
culties. 

In his reply, Mr. P. A. James, President 
of the L.M.P.A., endorsed Mr. Roberts’ 
appeal and reminded members of one of the 
aims of the association, which was “ to pro- 
mote and encourage excellence in craftsman- 
ship.” He thought that the shortage of 
labour, coupied with the considerable amount 
of work to be done, tended to lower the 
standard of craftsmanship. 
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T.D.A.’s NEW HEADQUARTERS.—The Timber Development Association announces 


that it will shortly move _ its 


headquarters 


to College-hill, Cannon-street, 


London, where a red brick mansion of historic interest, closely associated with Dick 
Whittington, has been acquired, large enough to house all the London staff including 
those engaged in research and design on behalf of the timber industry throughout the 


country. 


‘In the country’s interest the timber trade can no longer allow a valuable 


product to be wastefully used or its place taken by extravagant substitutes,” says Sir 
Gerald Lenanton, the chairman, discussing the new headquarters in the Association’s 


quarterly review. 


‘A well-organised association of technical and financial strength 


is the right answer to such false economy.” 














DOUBLING THE 
ACCOMMODATION 


Advantages of Adjustable House Plans 


WHiLe (writes a correspondent) the two 

principal parties in Parliament wrangle 
as to whether it is unreasonable to aim at 
a target figure of 200,000- houses a year— 
the present Government target—or 300,000 
a year—the Opposition target—it may be 
useful to consider how either target can 
be achieved. 


The realist must appreciate that it will 
be most difficult in the present circumstances 
for 200,000 dwellings to be completed by 
the end of the present financial year. The 
slowing dowa of the rate of production 
from roughly 10} months to 12 months 
dufing 1950 will probably mean disappoint- 
ment of the hopes of all concerned with the 
municipal housing programme. This set- 
back has been partly due to the uneven 
flow of building materials. 


The difficulties as far as timber is con- 
cerned have been frankly disclosed by Mr. 
J. L. Baynes, chairman of the Softwood 
Decontrol Committee of the Timber Federa- 
tion in the United Kingdom, and by Mr. 
T. A. Storey, chairman of the National Soft- 
wood Importers’ Section. Limited freedom 
has been allowed from January 1 next to 
timber importers to buy softwood from 
Sweden and Finland and other soft currency 
countries; but the present Hcensing system 
will still be applied to two-thirds of present 
needs. We have been warned that the trade 
has beem unable to build up any large 
reserves during control and that in conse- 
quence present stocks have fallen “to an 
unprecedented Tow level.” 


Apart from the timber shortage we may 
expect that, if we have a hard winter and 
coal runs short, stocks of bricks, eement, 
glass and building components will not be 
sufficient to meet all requirements when the 
building season comes round in 1951. 

These facts are not realised by the 
general public. The coal industry is in 
a mess and we are having to spend dollars 
on importing about 1,500,000 tons of coal. 
We may have to suffer next February the 
dismal ordeal of February, 1947, when men 
were unemployed in the factories for lack 
of material, due to the coal shortage. 


Reconsideration of 1944 Manual 


Already those concerned with house 
building are seeking ways of trying to 
alleviate the consequences of a further cut 
in the house-building programme. It is 
now considered to be inevitable that the 
Government of 1951 will have again to 
consider the suggestion put forward by the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Works in the Housing Manual of 1944. 


This stated that while the housing pro- 
gramme generally will be mainly concerned 
with a family of five to six persons, never- 
theless many newly-married couples will be 
setting up a house during the first transiti- 
onal period after the war, and the small 
family will, in most places, require special 
consideration. To-day, six years later, we 
find thousands of married couples living 
uncomfortably with their in-laws, or expen- 
sively in lodgings, or often in slum con- 
ditions in hutments, caravans and shacks. 
It therefore seems only common sense that 
more consideration should be shown to the 
suggestion of dividing houses as put for- 
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ward in the Manual of 1944. This suggested 
that 


“Accommodation may be provided for such 

families (i.e., young married couples) with- 
out unbalancing the housing programme 
as a whole by the erection of a three- 
bedroomed house of normal size so 
planned that it may be temporarily 
occupied by two small families, usually 
in separate flats.” 


A typical plan arrangement was published 
at the timé. This showed how temporary 
accommodation could be provided for two 
small families in a structure designed to be 
used ultimately as an ordinary three- 
bedroomed house. 


Experiments have been made since then, 
and the plan is now called officially the 
“Duplex” system. Where this method is 
adopted a design must be chosen that will 
reduce to a minimum the labour required 
for conversion. The change is effected by 
making slight alterations to partitions and 
door openings. The fittings not required 
when the house is occupied by one family 
only are removed for re-use elsewhere. 


In the official plans such a convertible 
emergency building is first built in the form 
of a block of two-storey flats. The ground 
floor flat is designed for two persons, with 
an area of 450 sq. ft., and the firsi floor 
flat for a household of three. When it is 
converted for permanent use, the block 
becomes a pair of two-storey houses, 
each for a household of five. 


CITIES WITHOUT NOISE 
A Royal Society of Arts Talk 


Noisy industries as well as those involv- 

ing smell and smoke should be zoned 
in all planning schemes, said LorD HoRDER, 
G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., when he read a 
paper on noise abatement to the Royal 
Society of Arts on November 29. 

He began by tracing briefly the later 
stages in the history of the Noise Abatement 
League and said that the Second World War 
had very nearly killed the efforts of the 
League prior to 1939. However, during 
the war there was one important considera- 
tion which kept the efforts of the League 
alive, and that was the sleep of the war 
worker during the day. Otherwise, he said, 
exigency was in the saddle and rode away 
with most of their activities. They had to 
soft pedal most of their propaganda. 


There were a few of them, he said, who 
believed that after the war was over there 
might be more, not less, demand for the 
work of the League. In 1945 they were 
given a public platform by the architects, 
who had, much earlier, joined them in efforts 
to insulate sound’ in modern buildings and 
he went on to summarise what he said on 
that occasion. 


We had, and we still have, in this country 
a unique chance in the matter of planning, 
but we were faced with two great handi- 
caps—the goods, ie. the houses, must be 
delivered in the shortest possible time, and 
with the least possible expense. And this 
referred not only to dwelling houses but also 
to hospitals, to schools, to factories, to muni- 
cipal buildings and others. 


The root of the matter, he considered, 
was spacing. Spacing, that was, within the 
limits of a community life. We could, of 
course, settle our noise problem easily— 
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both in its public and its imdividual rela- 
tions—if we spread out the herd indefinitely. 
But we should introduce. other, and quite 
serious, difficulties. His audience, he said. 
might remember the’ legend of the porcu- 
pines: if these beasts got too near to one 
another they felt the warmth of each other’s 
bodies, which was good, but they hurt one 
another with their spines. When they got 
too far away they were not hurt but they 
were not warm. By trial and error they 
found a middle distance at which they 
could live in tolerable comfort. It was the 
same with the human race. The herd 
instinct kept its members near enough to- 
gether to live a community life, but far 
enough apart to allow for individuality. 


In regard to noisy industries — joinery, 
planing, moulding, and the use of circular 
saws and sheet metal — there was surely 
general agreement that these should be 
zoned, just as industries involving much 
smell and much smoke should be zoned. 
Again, it should be a principle in planning 
that high buildings should not be opposite 
to each other, so increasing noise by reflec- 
tion, but should alternate with lower build- 
ings or with open spaces. The quiet side of 
a site should be chosen for the bedreoms of 
a tenement building and, indeed, of domici- 
liary buildings in general. Law courts, board 
rooms, banks and doctors’ consulting rooms 
should be similarly placed. Power sub- 
stations should be underground. School play- 
grounds should not occupy confined spaces 
or paved courts. The siting of new airports 
was a very important consideration. They 
of the Noise Abatement League had this well 
in mind before the war. There was not only 
the nearness of the airport to dwelling-houses 
to consider, there was the question of the 
prevailing wind. . 

Of noises in the home, he said certain 
groups of citizens should be protected. 
These included the elderly, whose activities 
outdoors were limited and who spent much 
time in reading; adolescents who were work- 
ing for examinations and musicians who were 
practising—but in this last case other citizens 
also infrequently claimed protection. 


Lord Horder continued by saying a little 
on the more fundamental aspects of noise in 
its relation to the cities in which we lived 
and, therefore, in relation to ourselves. 


““When we started the N.A. League,” he 
said, “some folk thought we were stuntists 
—that to be intolerant of noise proclaimed 
us hyper-sensitive, even neurotic. We agreed 
that it is the sensitive person who is most 
hurt by noise. But quite apart from the fact 
that the sensitive person is also a citizen. 
and therefore has a right to be protected, the 
main argument was of a different kind. Noise 
jars and fatigues, by constant tension, the 
nerves of the normal citizen, too. It dislo- 
cates the sequence of his thoughts and 
lessens and makes poorer in quality his out- 
put of work.” 


In conclusion he said:—‘ The elimination 
of needless noise will never be achieved by 
Acts of Parliament alone—no, nor by science, 
however firmly we may harness it to this 
particular purpose. It can only come about 
by a general recognition of the fact that 
needless noise is a form of selfishness and 
lack of thought. Thus, it is the man in the 
street who must, eventually, decide if we 
shall have ‘Cities without Noise.’ He must 
get it into his head that making a noise 
that is not necessary is a form of bad mar- 
ners—one of the things that aren’t done.” 
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HENRY HOLLAND, 1745-1806. By Dorothy 
Stroud. Pp. 104, illustrated. (Art and 
Technics.) 8s. 6d. net. 


THE choice of Henry Holland for the 

second of this new series of “ Archi- 
1ectural Biographies” is a wise one, for his 
name was hardly recognised in standard 
works on English Renaissance architecture 
published 40 years ago, though Professor 
Richardson and John Summerson have 
since brought him out into the limelight, 
and a monograph on his work was certainly 
overdue. He was one of the most talented 
architects of the late eighteenth century, 
and, with Adam, was one of those who 
discarded the Palladian tradition for a new 
style of “restrained elegance.” 


He was closely associated with the famous 
landscape-gardener, ‘Capability Brown,” 
whose daughter he married. Soon after he 
commenced practice, John Soane entered 
his @ffice asa pupil. Holland was a 
builder’s son, and was trained in his 
father’s business. In this respect, his train- 
ing differed from that of most of the lead- 
ing architects of the period; and, unlike 
them, he never studied in Italy, so that 
he derived his profound knowledge of 
classical architecture from books. His work 
formed a bridge between the Palladianism 
of his predecessors and the Greek Revival 
of the early nineteenth century. 


In some of his architecture and much of 
his furniture designing he introduced 
Chinese elements, thereby resembling Sir 
William Chambers. His first important 
work was the speculative development of 
“Hans Town” in the neighbourhood of 
Sloane-street, London, where he built him- 
self a fine house, “Sloane Place,” about 
1771. This was followed by Brooks’s 
Club, 1776; Carlton House, 1784; altera- 
tions to the original “Pavilion” at 
Brighton, 1786; Dover House, Whitehall. 
1787; extensions to Althorp, 1786, and 
Woburn Abbey, 1787; Broadlands, 1788; 
Drury Lane Theatre, 1792; Southill, 1795; 
East India House, 1799; Wimbledon Park 
House, 1801; and the Albany, 1803. At 
Wenvoe he erected a “Baronial” castle 
c. 1776. Many of these buildings and 
several others besides, have since been 
demolished: indeed, Wimbledon Park 
House, escaping Hitler’s bombs, was taken 
down as recently as 1949; but the survivors 
prove him to have been a most competent 
designer. 

Miss Stroud’s brief biography is a model 
of what such a monograph should be. 
Admirably written, without excessive 
adulation of her subject, it sets all the facts 
of his career and provides satisfactory 
technical descriptions of his buildings. 
There is no vague theorising and “art- 
chat * here. The illustrations are well 
chosen and well produced. They include 
a splendid portrait by Opie, but no state- 
ment as to where the original may now be 
seen. There are also many of Holland’s 
own detail drawings, and some excellent 
Piotographs of interiors, notably the 
libraries at Southill, Woburn and Althorp 
and the furniture from Carlton House now 
installed at Buckingham Palace. 


M: S.: B. 
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MatTrHew DicBy WYATT: THE FIRST 
(CAMBRIDGE SLADE PROFESSOR OF FINE 
ArT. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Pp. x, 45. 
Illustrated. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 


IT was a happy thought that inspiréd Dr. 
Pevsner, an authority on English architects 
and designers of the last century, to turn 
his attention to the remarkable career of Sir 
M. D. Wyatt (1820-77) as the subject of his 
own inaugural lecture as Slade Professor at 
Cambridge. The lecture is now admirably 
reproduced in book form, expanded with 
notes, a bibliography of Wyatt’s numerous 
writings, and nine illustrations. Wyatt was 
one of many distinguished architects bear- 
ing that surname, one of the first being 
James Wyatt (1746-1813), whose career has 
been described in two recent monographs; 
but Matthew is best known to us by his 
portrait hung at the R.LB.A., depicting a 
typical hirsute Victorian with the Royal 
Gold Medal half concealed beneath a rather 
crumpled waistcoat. He was a prosperous 
architect, and looked it; but his executed 
work was of little merit and was for the most 
part, as Dr. Pevsner observes, “ weakly 
flamboyant.” In Addenbrooke’s Hospital 
at Cambridge he showed himself “a highly 
insensitive architect,” and of many others of 
his buildings we are given very penetrating 
criticisms. As Honorary Secretary of the 
R.LB.A. from 1855 to 1859, and subse- 
quently as Vice-President, Wyatt took an 
active part in professional affairs, but it is 
as a theorist rather than a practising archi- 
tect that he is important. Dr. Pevsner, 
asking himself why “so undeniably remark- 
able a man can have been so undeniably 
bad an architect,” remarks that this was a 
frequent phenomenon in Victorian days, and 
rather unkindly finds a parallel in the 
careers of Pugin, Gilbert Scott, and Viollet- 
le-Duc. Wyatt, as Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 1851 Exhibition, was 
largely responsible, with Prince Albert and 
Henry Cole, for the success of that great 
venture and for the adoption of Paxton’s 
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remarkable design. He was also, with the 
same men, concerned with the production of 
“cheap art for everybody”; yet he was a 
pioneer of many enkghtened doctrines 
hitherto attributed to Ruskin and Morris. 
but now proved by Dr. Pevsner to have 
been proclaimed by Wyatt, Owen Jones (of 
all people), and others a generation before 
Morris, including the need for “ contem- 
porary expression” of iron structures. 
Ruskin, the first Slade Professor at Oxford, 
was, we are told here, “a man of genius, 
and Wyatt was not”; nevertheless, Wyatt 
was more sane, more enlightened, and more 
accurately prophetic, even though his pro- 
nouncements on the aesthetics of architee- 
ture were dull in the extreme. This is a 
most readable and informative little book. - 
M. S. B. 


THE TALE OF THE TUB: A SURVEY OF THE 
ART OF BATHING THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Geoffrey Ashe. Illustrated by “ Sprod.” 
Pp. 64. (Newman Neame, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


WHEN a reviewer opens a book beginning 
with the words—“‘It may seem rather unusual 
for a manufacturing firm to take part in 
publishing a history of bathing ”—he 
immediately becomes suspicious and goes on 
to the defensive. He expects to be assured, 
sooner or later, that “there’s nothing like 
leather” (or, for that matter, nothing like 
cement, or timber, or glass, or cast-iron, or 
what not). In this case, however, the adver- 
tising is so discreet and so artfully concealed 
that only an inquiry of the reviewer’s better 
half elicited the information that there is a 
direct and obvious connection between 
““Chemico ” and modern baths. This skil- 
ful reticence thus leaves one free to enjoy 
a most amusing little book. It seems to be 
compiled on the same principle as “ Pelvis 
Bay” and again in “ Draynflete Revealed,” 
where, in each case, the text aped the 
pompous phraseology of a local guidebook 
and was illuminated by bitterly satirical 
drawings. So here we have an apparently 
solemn study of the history of bathing 
through the ages, almost worthy of an 
encyclopaedia in its pedantic phrasing yet 
punctuated throughout with flashes of 
humour, and contrasted with delightfully 
funny drawings by “ Sprod,” whose work 
must be familiar to all readers of “ Punch.” 
This artist possesses not only a gift for 
caricaturing the human form most unmerci- 
fully, and a profound knowledge of costume, 
but also an intimate acquaintance with 
architecture of all lands and periods from 
Roman thermae and medieval Muscovite 
domes to the era of Victoria and Albert. 
Whatever may be the commercial purpose cf 
the publication, it is an excellent joke. 

M. S. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ENGLAND West. By Sydney R. Jones. 
(The Studio, Ltd.) Price 18s. 

SURVEYING AND LEVELLING FOR BUILDERS. 
By Noel L. Reece, F.R.I.B.A. (London: 
George Newnes, Ltd.) Price 35s. 

MODERN TECHNIQUE IN PAINTING AND 
DeEcoraTING. By John P. Parry. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co.) Price 9s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
By William Bell Dinsmoor. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) Price 30s. 

«*. Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, “‘The Builder,’ 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
accompany the order. 
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CARE OF HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


M.O.H. Committee’s Report 


PRAcT ICAL advice on the care of fittings 

and equipment in the modern house is 
given in a report* published by the Minister 
of Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. It has been 
prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Minis- 
ter’s Central Housing Advisory Committee, 
whose chairman was Mr. R. Coppock, C.B.E. 


The Committee’s report does not, how- 
ever, by any means confine itself to practical 
hints of value only to the occupiers of 
houses. It also recommends various ways in 
which local authorities can help their tenants 
to find out the best and right way of hand- 
ling fittings and equipment which are fea- 
tures of the modern post-war home. It is 
also believed that the report will prove of 
interest to many of those engaged in one or 
other aspects of house building—architects, 
surveyors, builders and the makers of house 
fittings and equipment. 


Main Recommendations 
The’ Committee’s main recommendations 
include:— 

(1) Authorities should provide them- 
selves with a stock of all makers’ instruc- 
tion cards on the care and maintenance of 
the equipment in their houses to hand to 
their tenants. 

(2) If handbooks to tenants are pre- 
pared, instructions should be included on 
the care and maintenance of equipment, 
although information sheets or leaflets con- 
fined to separate’ and individual topics 
probably reach tenants’ attention more 
effectively. 

(3) Authorities should encourage their 
tenants to attend demonstrations of the 
equipment installed in their houses, and 
should arrange for special demonstrations 
to tenants in particular difficulties and for 
the benefit of their own housing staffs. 


(4) As advice on care and maintenance 
is most effectively given in person and on 
the spot by an officer calling at the 
tenant’s house, authorities should ensure 
that their rent collectors, who are the nor- 
mal link between the tenant and the muni- 
cipal landlord, have sufficient knowledge 
and are of the right calibre to carry out 
this work effectively. 

(5) Authorities should, in serious cases, 
make a charge towards the cost of repair 
work made necessary by negligence on the 
part of the tenant. t 


Examples of Hints 

The following are examples of advice re- 
lating to specific fittings and items of equip- 
ment:— 

Steel cupboards, dressers and cabinets: 
Periodically the metal should be washed 
down and, where practicable, polished with 
furniture cream or wax polish. It has beea 
found in practice that paper and other cover- 
ings on metal shelves tend to encourage cor- 
rosion beneath them by retaining moisture 
and dust, and for this reason they should not 
be used. Bottles, etc., should be carefully 
wiped before being placed on shelves. If 
signs of rust appear, the Committee give a 
six-point procedure to deal with them. 

Stainless steel sinks: The weak acids and 
alkalis normally used in the home will not 
affect stainless steel, but some materials, 





* Care of Fittings and Eauipment in the Modern 
House : HM. Stationery Office, price ls. 6d, net. 
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e.g., lime or plaster, may stain it. Soap and 
water should be adequate to keep the sink 
clean, but if necessary any of the cleaning 
powders will remove stains. 


Solid fuel appliances (used for hot water 
systems): A list of nine hints includes: 
“Empty the ash pan regularly and don’t let 
the ash pile up to the bottom bars, other- 
wise the air supply to the fire will be stopped 
and the fire bars will burn and buckle.” 


Condensation in flues and chimneys: Here 
the advice includes: “‘ Do not burn any damp 
rubbish such as potato peelings, tea leaves 
or anything likely to give off steam, e.g., 
green wood.” 


Range of Advice 


The advice which the Committee recom- 
mend local authorities should, as and when 
occasion demands, give their tenants covers 
such matters as the prevention of condensa- 
tion on metal fitments, the careful use, 
cleaning, oiling and repainting of steel cup- 
boards, dressers. and fittings, and aluminium 
cupboards, dressers and fittings, the use and 
maintenance of solid fuel appliances, and 
the cleaning, polishing and care of various 
types of solid floors. 

The Committee comprised: Mr. R. Cop- 
pock, C.B.E. (chairman), Mr. C. Douglas 
Calverley, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., 
P.-P.R.I.B.A., Professor J. M. Mackintosh, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., Mr. K. Marr-John- 
son, F.R.I.C.S., Miss E. Murray, and Mr. 
Stewart Swift, M.B.E. 


Deliberate Overcrowding 


Dr. T. Peter Edwards, Medical Officer, re- 
porting to Wrexham Borough Health Com- 
mittee, says there is an idea that a certifi- 
cate by the M.o.H. is sufficient to guarantee 
a council house and he was certain some of 
the cases of overcrowding were deliberate 
with a view to exerting pressure on the 
housing committee. That was particularly 
the case when relatives insisted on living 
with relatives in order to accentuate the 
conditions under which an applicant is living. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 
Use of Local Authority Ordnance Maps 


Q.—As it is necessary to-day to make a 
proper application for so many various types 
of development it is required on the official] 
form C.P.1 (Revision 2) to supply a site 
plan; This site plan to a scale 1/2,500 is 
obviously: necessary to identify the particular 
development to which the application relates. 
In the normal way it cannot be expected 
that the applicant or the agent for the appli- 
cant should purchase the ordnance sheet in 
order to take from this the site plan required. 
As the local authority in any district to 
which an application relates has the ordnance 
sheets of its area it would seem the simple 
thing to call and request if convenient to use 
its ordnance sheets for the purpose of tak- 
ing off a tracing or drawing for use as a 
site plan. Can you therefore inform me: 
(1) If it is a right or privilege for any per- 
son, to request at any convenient time or 
by appointment, to use the ordnance maps 
kept by local authority for the purposes of 
taking off a tracing or drawing for a site 
plan? (2) If it is necessary that any indi- 
vidual, persons, company, authority, etc., 
must hold a licence to reproduce in any way 
H.M. Ordnance Survey Sheets ? 


Although I have been allowed forthe last 
five years to use the ordnance maps for the 
purposes described, I have been informed 
by a local authority surveyor that in future 
I shall be refused. If, however, I produce 
a licence for reproduction my request to use 
the ordnance sheets when necessary will 
receive consideration. 


To my mind the surveyor is exceeding his 
authority, for to refuse the use of the ord- 
nance maps which are not actually his 
property he would appear to be obstructing 
the correct method of application. 

DEVELOPER. 


A.—We have received from a legal cor- 
respondent the following answer :— 


(1) There is neither a right nor any privi- 
lege possessed by anyone to use the ord- 
nance maps of a local authority for the pur- 
pose of reproduction of a portion for a site 
plan. To allow one to do so is merely a 
courtesy on the part of the authority. 


(2) Yes, it is strictly necessary for an indi- 
vidual, etc., to hold a licence to reproduce 
H.M. Ordnance Sheets, e.g., by way of mak- 
ing a tracing for the purpose above. 


I can say’ from my own knowledge that 
many practising surveyors do, in fact, possess 
such a licence, which costs but a few shill- 
ings. I also know others do not; but with- 
out going into the question of what consti- 
tutes “reproduction” I would strongly 
advise “ Developer” to apply for a licence 
to avoid any possible trouble if he uses the 
sheets for the purpose indicated. 

I may add that it is possible that he has 
misconstrued the attitude of the local 
authority’s surveyor. That gentleman did 
not mean, I feel sure, that the requirement 
of a licence was for the purpose of permit- 
ting tracings from the L.A.’s sheets but 
rather a hint or warning of the necessity 
for a licence to reproduce any sheets for 
this particular purpose. 

Surely, the purchase of an ordnance sheet 
or two would not inflict any great hardship 
upon your correspondent. Many surveyors, 
at any rate, have taken that step for their’ 
own convenience. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


New Offices, Drummond-street, N.W.1 

We have been asked to state in connection 
with the scheme for new offices at Drum- 
mond-street, N.W.1, for the Taylor Stoker 
Co., Ltd., which was illustrated in our issue 
»£ November 17 last, that the consultant 
engineer was Mr. Martin I. Addams, of 1, 
Gower-street, W.C.1, who designed the 
reinforced concrete basement, foundations, 
steel frame and floors. 


ideal Home Exhibition 

The next Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Olympia from March 6 to 
March 31 next. 


Change of Address 

The Engineers’ Guild inform us that they 
1ave changed their address to: Abbey House, 
2, Victoria-street, London, S.W.1. Telephone 
No.: Abbey 7315/6. 
1.Q.S. Examinations Syllabus 

A booklet giving the regulations and syl- 
abus of their professional examination has 
-ecently been published by the Institute of 
Quantity Surveyors. Copies can be obtained 
from the Institute at 98, Gloucester-place, 
London, W.1. Price 2s. 


Town Planning in Israel 

The first issue of the Journal of the Israel 
Town Planning Association, published from 
Haifa, contains the news that the first prize 
for a design for the seat of the Government 
in Jerusalem has been won by’M. Weinraub 
and A. Mansfeld, architects, of Haifa.- 


A New Address 

The new address of the Bristol Associa- 
aon of Building Trades Employers, the South 
Western Federation of Building Trades 
Employers (No. 3 Area), the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry (Bristol 
and District Area) and the National Joint 
Apprenticeship Board for the Building Indus- 
try (Bristol and District Area), is 16, Great 
George-street, Park-street, Bristol, 1. 


Women’s Gift to Parliament-square 

In commemoration of their golden jubilee, 
which coincides with Festival of Britain 
vear, the National Association of Women 
Civil Servants have presented to the Min- 
istry of Works one of the new wooden 
benches which will be placed in the recon- 
structed Parliament-square. Final plans for 
the new Square allow for 12 wooden benches 
to be provided. 


London Airport Vehicle Subway. 

A vehicle subway, 2,000 ft. long and 
80 ft. wide, to link the new main South 
Terminal disembarkation area at London 
Airport with the Bath-road, is now being 
built, the main contractors being Taylor 
Woodrow Constructions, Ltd. The reinforced 
concrete subway will go under No. 1 Run- 
way and will contain two carriageways, each 
26 ft. wide, for main traffic and two sus- 
pended cycle tracks. The floor will be ap- 
proximately 30 ft. below ground level and 
there will be a 10-ft. cover of earth over 
the roof: Over 600,000 cubic yards of earth 
will have to be excavated for the subway, 
which will be constructed by the open-cut 
method. The main part of the contract will 
be completed by the end of 1952. 
Drying in Heavy Clay Industries 

A new paper in the series prepared on 
half of the technical committee of 
National Brick Advisory Council has 
cublished by H.M.S.O. for the Ministry 


re 
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Works. It is No. III “ Drying in the Heavy 
Clay Industries,” by H. H. Macey, F.inst.P. 
Nos. I and II of these papers (“ The Getting 
of Clay” and “Labour Requirements in 
Brickmaking ”) were published in 1947, and 
No. V (“ Clay Building Bricks of the United. 
Kingdom”) in May of this year. Two 
further papers (No. IV “The Firing of 
Common Bricks,” by W. Noble, B.Sc., and 
A. T. Green, O.B.E., and No. VI “ Clay 
Brickmaking in Great Britain—A Survey of 
the Methods Used,” by A. Miller, B.Sc., 
A.R.I.B.A., have also appeared. 


Building on the Gold Coast 

Three engineers and four inspectors of 
works are shortly going from the United 
Kingdom to the Gold Coast to speed up 
work on the rebuilding of Accra, the capital. 
They will afso complete housing estates at 
Takoradi, Sekondi, Kumasi, Obuasi and 
Cape Coast, and set going fresh projects at 
Bibiani, Abosso and Tarkwa. Research ex- 
perts in the Gold Coast government labora- 
tory are carrying out building experiments 
with many non-traditional materials, such as 
pisé-cement blocks, in which rammed earth, 
with a five per cent. stabiliser of cement, is 
used. 

Private enterprise will be encouraged to 
develop and use local building materials, 
and will be allowed relief from import 
duties on cement and steel. Its efforts will 
be particularly required in building villages. 
Local communities will help to build them 
The Gold Coast Government has promised 
to help by providing plans and by lending 
machinery and skilled operatives. Building 
societies, it is said, “cannot fail to be a 
success,” and there is a “large field open 
for financing them by public subscription.” 
The Gold Coast Government has already 
introduced subsidised housing: schemes for 
lower wage income groups, and built houses 
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at centres where they were most needed 
Under a ten-year-plan it is expected that the 
Government will spend nearly £6,000,000 on 
schemes connected with new housing estates. 


Coventry Trade Directory 

The third edition of whaf is claimed to be 
a comprehensive and up-to-date directory of 
Coventry manufacturers has been issued by 
that city’s Public Relations Department. The 
object ‘of the directory is to provide useful 
information regarding Coventry industries, 
mainly for the benefit of prospective cus- 
tomers in the city and elsewhere. 

7 


L.M.B.A. Golfing Society 


The following are the 1951 fixtures of the 
London Master Builders’ Association Golfing 
Society :—-Tuesday, April 24, Spring Meeting 
at Berkshire; Thursday, April 26, Second 
Annual Dinner at Mayfair, Hotel; Wednes- 
day, May 16, The Society v. Eastern 
Federation G.S., at South Herts; Friday, 
May 25, The Society v. Metropolitan 
Borough Engineers’ G.S., at Hendon: Tues- 
day, June 12, The Society v. R.LB.A.GS., at 
West Hill; Friday, June 29, The Society v. 
Ministry of Works G.S., at Sandy Lodge; 
Monday, July 9, The Society v. Chartered 
Surveyors’ G.S., at Wentworth; Tuesday, 
September 25, Autumn Meeting and Annual 
General Meeting, at Stoke Poges. 


Festival of Britain 

A fully illustrated record of British 
achievement in industry will be shown in 
the Festival South Bank Exhibition. It will 
be known as “ Design Review,” and will be 
housed in seven arches under Waterloo 
Bridge. It will offer home and overseas 
visitors a combined information service and 
catalogue on a scale never previously 
attempted. Some 20,000-30,000 photographs 
and samples, representative of the best in 
current British manufactured products, will 
censtitute an illustrated record of thé high 
standard of design achieved in British 
industry. 

Neville Conder, A.R.I.B.A. A.A.Dip. 
(Hons.); Patience Clifford, A.R.I-B.A., 
A.A.Dip; and Clive Seligman, A.R.1.B.A., 
are responsible for the lay-out and décor of 
“ Design Review,” including the special study 
unit to be installed in each section. 


Psocid or Death Watch Beetle? 


Some alarm (states the D.S.LR.) has recent- 
ly been caused by the activities of a minute 
insect which can be confused with the death 
watch beetle. It is called a psocid and does 
not cause any damage to timber or wood- 
work. The Dry Rot and Woodworm Ex- 
hibition sponsored by D.S.IR., which has 
been touring the provinces, contains a sec- 
tion illustrating the death watch beetle and 
the damage it can cause. A good many in- 
quiries have been made by people who have 
heard a similar, but softer, noise in their 
houses recently, under the impression that 
they may have the death watch beetle in the 
timber. This noise is caused by psocids, 
numbers of soft bodied, white or black 
insects, about the size of a pin head. They 
live on moulds and fungi growing on damp 
surfaces. In this country psocids are not 
serious household pests but may be a 
nuisance when found in large numbers. They 
will disappear with dryer conditions, but if 
they are very numerous they can be con- 
trolled by spraying with an ordinary house- 
hold insecticide. 
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TRADE NEWS 


The late Mr. J. A. Strange 

The death occurred on November 18 of 
Mr. J. A. Strange, a senior director of the 
Liverpool branch of William Moss and Sons, 
Ltd., building and civil engineering contrac- 
tors. He had been senior director at Liver- 
pool for 25 years, and was 68 years of age. 


Firm’s New Kent Depot 


R. Passmore and Co., Ltd., of Lime Kiln 
Wharf, London, have just opened a new 
depot at Beaver-lane, Ashford, Kent, to 
handle the Ministry of Agriculture ‘and 
Fisheries’ farm-buildings scheme. The depot 
is half-a-mile from the station and con- 
tains a comprehensive range of component 
parts for the construction of all types of 
farm buildings as well as those supplied 
under the Ministry scheme. 


New Portable Saws 

The Liner Concrete Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Park-road, Gateshead, 8, have announced 
a new “One Man” model which has recently 
been added to their range of chain saws. This 
machine is ef robust construction and is 
powered by a 125-c.c. British “ Aspin” 
engine. In addition they are now also making 
their “Portasaw” as a towing model on 
pneumatic tyred wheels fitted with overrun 
brakes. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the above address. 


Two New Boilers 


Ideal Boilers and Radiators, Ltd., Ideal 
House, Great Marlborough-street, W.1, are 
to introduce this month two new Ideal 
boilers—the No. 0-DB Ideal domestic 
boiler for hot water supply and the No. 
1A series Neo-classic boiler for central heat- 
ing and hot water supply. The first 
embodies several improvements on its pre- 
decessor No. 0-DA, which include redesigned 
doors and the omission of the projecting ash- 
tray. The second has a smokehood of new 
design and can be obtained with a rocking 


grate. 


New Portable Compressor 


Broom and Wade, Ltd., of High Wycombe, 
Bucks, announce a new lightweight portable 
air compressor plant, the Broomwade petrol- 
driven type SV78. The compressor is of 
the sleeve-valve type with two cylinders 
43 in. bore and 3 in. stroke. It is powered 
by a four-cylinder engine manufactured by 
the Standard Motor Co., Ltd., which runs 
at 1,500 r.p.m. and develops 24 b.h.p. The 
drive is through an automatic centrifugal 
clutch. The plant is mounted on two wheels 
with pneumatic tyres, which are carried on 
@ spring axle with tapered roller bearings. 
Mudguards, towbar, overrun draw bar 
brake, and parking brake are fitted. 

Electric Proportioning Control 

A new series of electric proportioning 
valves and controls is announced by the 
British Thermostat Co., Ltd. This series pro- 
vides full proportioning control of valves, 
dampers, motors, etc., in direct relation to 
changes in temperature, pressure or 
humidity. It is claimed that this system 
overcomes the limitations of self-contained 
and pneumatic systems and offers consider- 
able scope for installation and layout. A 
full description of the construction and 
operation of this addition to the “ Tedding- 
ton” range of automatic controls is avail- 
able on application to the Commercial 
Division of the firm. 
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Two New Power Trucks 


Two additions to their range of power 
trucks have been announced by Wessex In- 
dustries (Poole), Ltd., West-street, Poole, 
Dorset. They are the model 334, a 3-h.p. 
hydraulic stillage truck, which is suitable for 
lifting and carrying a one-ton load, either 
on its own steel plate platform or on still- 
age platforms, and model 338, a 3-h.p. 
tipping truck, which has a 10-cu. ft. fabri- 
cated steel body, and is manually controlled 
and has a backward roiling motion when 
operated, the body being carried on two 
notched quadrants engaged in corresponding 
racks on the main chassis frame. Both 
models are powered by a 3-h.p. Villiers 
250-c.c. four-stroke petrol engine. 


Card Index System 

A new type of record card designed to 
assist the medical officers of firms employing 
large numbers of operatives, has been devised 
by Remington Rand, Ltd., 1-19, New Oxford- 
street, London, W.C.1. The purpose of the 
card is to record in detail the medical history 
of each individual. The main body of the 
card is divided into four columns which allow 
for such information as the date the em- 
ployee visits the doctor, the reason for the 
visit, the treatment prescribed and the doc- 
tor’s remarks. It is claimed that by the 
proper use of this card system the doctor 
could, on the receipt of a complaint of sick- 
ness from a particular department, ascertain 
whether sickness in that department was in- 
creasing or decreasing and what specific ail- 
ments were peculiar to that section. 


New Home Lighting Fitting 

The main problem in the introduction ot 
fluorescent lighting into the home is gene- 
rally one of accommodation. In the modern 
living-room lighting fittings designed around 
the 4-ft. fluorescent lamp seem strangely out 
of proportion and the 2-ft., 20-watt lamp is 
inadequate for most homes. Thorn Elec- 
trical Industries, Ltd., have now adopted the 
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2-ft., 40-watt lamp in their new “Atlas” 
home lighting fitting (GK/4240). Four of 
these lamps have been positioned, in a com- 
bined direct and indirect lighting system, in 
a fitting of compact design. The external 
surfaces of the reflector are finished in « 
glossy coinage-bronze colour and the inner 
surfaces are enamelled white. The diffuser 
tray is of .030 opal Perspex. The cireuit 
includes double glow starter switches, the 
lamps being connected in seties pairs. 


DIRECT LABOUR 
Savings Claimed on Wolverhampton Estate 


The Public Relations Officer of Wolver- 

hampton writes:— 
A REPORT presented recently by the 
= Wolverhampton Corporation Public 
Works and Estates Committee to the 
Borough Council deals. with the savings 
effected on the Willenhall-road (North) 
Estate in the building of 58 houses by the 
Direct Building Section. 

The report states that the, work was com- 
menced in July, 1948, and completed in 
August, 1949, the first house being occupied 
on March 21, 1949. 

The tender figure was based on_ the 
lowest estimate which the Direct Building 
Department submitted in competitive ten- 
dering for houses and flats on the War- 
stones-road Estate and, as approved by the 
Ministry of Health, amounted to £72,357. 
The houses were completed at an actual! 
cost, including the cost of maintenance of 
the houses for six months, of £68,061 10s. 

The report compares the actual cost with 
the contractual cost as “This is regarded 
as the fairest and soundest basis in measur- 
ing the economy of the work carried out. 
The contractual cost is the sum which 
would have had to be paid by the -Corpora- 
tion had exactly the same work been carried 
out by a private contractor during the same 
period. This sum is ascertained jointly by 
an independent firm of quantity surveyors 
and the Audit Section of the Borough 
Treasurer’s Department.” In this instance 
the: contractual cost was worked out at 
£70,586 11s. 3d., so that there has been 
an actual saving on the contractual costs 
of £2.525 1s. 3d. 

In previous reports to Council by the 
Direct Building Section savings on other 
contracts undertaken by the Department 
have been reported as £80; £300; and 
£1,354. 

The departures from the system which 
applied in previous contracts are reported 
for interest and include precast concrete 
lintols, manufactured by the department 
instead of being purchased, with a conse- 
quent reduction of approximately 12} per 
cent.; the application of a group system 
among the bonus teams, instead of payment 
of individual bonuses; the undertaking of the 
roof tiling by the department itself, instead of 
by the sub-contractor; and haulage of bricks 
undertaken by the department’s own vehicles 
in February last year was estimated to have 
saved approximately £75 against the cost of 
material delivered to the site. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 
Forward Orders for Zinc 

The Ministry of Supply announces that 
the allocation of virgin zinc in 1951 is being 
considered, and that, in the meantime, ne 
further orders for zinc for delivery after 
December 31, 1950, can be accepted by tHe 
Director of Non-Ferrous Metals. 
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NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL 
Constitutional Amendment Notices 


ACH year, under the National Joint 
Council Agreement, the adherent 
bodies (employers and operatives) have 
the opportunity to submit notices to amend 
the Agreement itself or to make substantial 
alterations to the Working Rules, as distinct 
from regional variations on matters of 
detail. 

The date for sending in such Constitu- 
tional Amendment Notices to the National 
Joint Council is November 15 but, if notices 
are submitted by one side, 14 days extra are 
allowed to the other side to consider giving 
counter-notices. The notices are duly 
circulated to all the adherent bodies on both 
sides and evidence on them is presented to 
the statutory meeting in January. 


This year the notices which have been 
submitted to the National Joint Council are 
on the following subjects :— 


(1) By the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Operatives (on behalf of the 
Operative Bodies) :— 


(a) General Wage Level—for a general 
increase in wage-rates of 6d. per hour in 


all districts and all grades. 

(b) Watchmen—for adjustment of the 
shift rates of watchmen (introduced by the 
National Joint Council at its last annual 
meeting). The proposed change would 
be from 15s. to 16s. per shift in London 
and Liverpool, and from 13s. to 14s. per 
shift elsewhere. 


(2) By the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 


(a) Apprentices’ Wages—for alterations 
(in respect of the Northern Group of 
Regions) of the proportions at present 
prescribed in the Apprentices’ wages scale 
for the ages 18, 19 and 20. The altera- 
tions would apply to new indentures and 
would be respectively from five-eighths to 
60 per cent.; from three-quarters to 70 
per cent.; and from seven-eighths to 80 
per cent. 


(6) Working Hours (Working Rule 2)— 
for amendment of the rule in such a way 
(i) that in respect of the defined “ winter- 
time period” the working hours would 
remain unaltered in all districts; (ii) that 
in respect of the remainder of the year 
the normal weekly working hours, in those 
districts where they are at present 44, 
would be increased to 464 per week. 


(c) Woodworking Establishments and 
London Daily Travelling Rule (under 
Working Rule 6A)—that, instead of the 
London daily travelling rule, the National 
Working Rule on daily travelling should 
apply to men employed in London wood- 
working establishments which come within 
the relevant definition in the Supplemen- 
tary Rules for Woodworking Factories 
and Shops. 


(3) By. the National Federation of Plum- 
bers and Domestic Engineers (Employers). 


Apprentices’ Wages—for alterations of 
the proportions, at present prescribed in 
the Apprentices’ wages scale for the ages 
18, 19 and 20. The alterations would 
apply to new indentures and would be 

. Tespectively from five-eighths to 60 per 
“eent.; from three-quarters to 70 per cent.; 
and from seven-eighths to 80 per cent. 


THE BUILDER 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen. —Corporation to erect new high school 
Alexander Gardner, 


for girls. Architect is Mr. 
-B.A.. Architectural Department Offices, 
Broad-st., The Cast! egate, Aberdeen. 


Aberdeen.—Corporation to erect new public school 
at Middlefield, for which the architect is Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, F.R.I.B.A., Architectural De- 
partment Offices, Broad-st., The Castlegate, Aber- 


deen. 

Ayr.—28 houses on the Dalnalling housing 
Scheme, Architect is Mr. Thomas O’Brien, 
— 4.. Municipal-bldgs., High-st., Sandgate, 
Ayr. 


Ayr.—-Plans for a new £100,000 re gl are to 
be prepared by Mr. R. Fife, M.Inst.G.E., for the 
Kilmarnock Group of the Scottish Gas Board, The 
Gas Works, Kilmarnock. 

Braehead.—Plans to be prepared for new com 
mercial garages in Cranwell-rd., for which the 
architects are Whyte & Barrie, 38, High-st., 
Lanark. 

Dumbartonshire.—New Church of Scotland halls 
to be erected at Hawick-st., Yoker, Clydebank, 
from plans by the Church of Scotland Architects, 
George-st., West End, Edinburgh. 

East Kilbride.—Plans to be prepared for blocks 
of houses of 3 and 4 apartments at Whitemoss. 
Architect is Mr. Donald Reay, F.R.I.B.A., Torrance 
House, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 

Forfar.— Messrs. Scott and Graham, livestock 
auctioneers, Forfar, have had plans approved by 
Forfar Dean of Guild Court for part reconstruction 
of their mart, and construction of a new building 
to house attested cattle. Total cost, £10,550. 

Glasgow.—New warehouse at Davidson-st.. Dum- 
Re rd., Partick, for the British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association, Ltd. 

Glasgow.—New sen. sec. sch. on Pollock No. 2 
site at a cost of £300,000. Architects are Watson, 
Salmond & Gray, FF.R.I.B.A., Central Station- 
bldgs., Union-st., Glasgow, W.C.2. Quantity sur- 
veyors, Gladstone, Brown 4 Muir, FF.R.LCS., 
102, Bath-st., Glasgow, W.C.2 

Lanarkshire.—Plans to he prepared for new 
school at East Kilbride for which the architects 
are Basil Spence & Partners, FF.R.I.B.A., 20, 
Moray-pl., West End, Edinburgh. 


CROFT ADAMANT 


PRECAST HOLLOW CONCRETE 


FLOOR BEAMS 














FOR GREAT STRENGTH 
EASY AND RAPID ERECTION 
Particulars and Prices from— 
CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER 


Telephone: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3 
London Office: 7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone: Abbey 4802 


Branch Office: 
WEST BANK, WIDNES. Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included 
in this list see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
at the heads of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders: a dagger (t) denotes closing 
date for applications; tlie name and address at the 
end refer to the person fram whom particulars may 


be obtained. 
BUILDING 
DECEMBER 11. 

*tisle of Ely C.C.—House, Elm, ar. 
R. D. Robson (A.), County A., March. Dep. £2 23. 

*tPlymouth City. —Primary school, Whitleigh. 
Louis de Soissons, A.R-A., & Partners, 5, Portland- 
sq. Dep. £3 3s. ‘Tenders by January 8. 

DECEMBER 12. 

*tEast Suffolk C.C.—Police bones. Bramford, near 
ore. E. Symcox (F.), County A., Ipswich. 

Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by January 16. 

*tEast Suffolk C.C. “ew section station, Bayl- 
ham, near Ipswich. E. J. cox (F.), County A 
Ipswich. Dep, £2 2s. Tenders by January 16. 

*tRotherham C.B,—143 houses, Broom Valley 
— E. J. Manson, B.E. Dep. £33s. (Amended 

ate. 

*+West Sussex C.C.—Adaptation of Dutch Barn at 
Drayton Highways depot, nr. Chichester, for use as 
workshop and store. T. C. Hayward, C., "Chichester. 
ner 14, 

Richard-st., 


Mine U.D.C.—130__—ihouses, 
Maerdy. G. Gingell (A). Architect, 13, Ystrad-rd 
Pentre. Dep. £3 3s 


natunean 15. 

Atherton U.D.C.—6 eons Rey 6 flats over. J. 0. 
Prestw:ch & Sons, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Bradshawgate- 
chbrs., Leigh. Dep. £2 ot 

*tCardiganshire C.C.— Additions, Cardigan County 
Grammar School. G. R. Bruce, ‘County Architect, 
Aberayron. 

*tipswich C.B.—24 flats, Castle Hill estate. BS., 
19, Tower-st. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by January 18. 

x. on C.B.—Additional accommodation, 
Deanery School of Art. Boro’ A. Dep. £1. Tenders 
by January 12. . 

DECEMBER 16. 

*tisle of Ely C.C.—Repairs, etc., St. Mary’s dia- 
pensary, Ely. R. D. Rebson (A.), County Architect, 
March. Dep. £2 2s. 

*tPrescot U.D.C.—24 houses, St. James estate. 
Gornall, Kelly & Shelton, architects. Britannic 
House, 8, Hardshaw-st., St. He.ens. . £2 2s. 
Tenders by January 8. 

*tS$taffs C.C.—(a) Extensions, Glynne primary 
school, Brierley Hill; (b) additions, County Tech. 
College, b saggy vee A (c) extension, Doulton-rd. 
primary school, Rowley Regis; and (d) new school, 
Wrottesley Pa'mer’s Cross, ‘nr. Wolverhampton. 
A. C. H. Stillman, architect, Green Hall, Lichfield- 
rd., Stafford. Dep. £4 43. each. " (Separate 
contracts. y 

DECEMBER 18. 

*Bury St. Edeunde Boro’.—Market off Prospect- 
row. B.E. & § 

*tDurham C.¢.—Hostel Bikingham. G. R. 
Clayton (F.), County A., Durham. 

*East Elloe R.D.C.—Ten houses, Stockwell Gate. 
K. — (L.), Mattimore House, Holbech. 
Dep. £2 2 

*tMerton Morden U.D.C.—Three houses, 
Tudor-dr., oie. E. & 8. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders 
by January 18. 

Newbury R.D.C.—16 houses, Bladon Honse site, 
Speen. E. G: Hampshire, surveyor, Phenix House, 
Newbury. Dep. £2 2s. 

*tTaunton Boro’.—14 houses, Wellsprings housing 
estate. Boro’ Housing A., 2, Baldwin-rd. Dep. 
£2 2s 

*tWidnes Boro’.—Erection a Pairfie'd tore 
secondary modern _ school. Boro’ Architec 
Brendan House, Widnes-rd. 

DECEMBER 13. 

*Portslade-by-Sea U.D.C.—Sports pavilion, 
Victoria-rd. recreation ground. E. &8. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 20. 

*tBurniey C.B.—Three houses, Belvedere-rd- B.E., 
22.24, Nicholas-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

PP yee E.C.—Conversion of buildings for 


ial school - Ba Hostel, Stonebridge 
Highway. W. L. Chinn, Director of cation. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


*tLeeds Regional Hospital Board.—Two-ward 
blocks, Winestead oo Patrington, near Hull. 
Architect to Board, 29-31, Eastgate, Leeds, 2. Deg. 
£2 2s, Tenders by January 18. 
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*tLeeds Regional Hospital Board.—Mechanical 
and electrical services in ig with reoccupa- 
tion of former military hospital, Fulford Hospital, 
— York. Architect to Board, 29-31, Eastgate, 

Leeds, 2. Dep. £2 2s. each. Tenders by January 31. 

*Shefheld Regionat Hospital Board.—Sanitary 
annexe and conversion work at maternity block. 
City Hospital North, Hucknall-rd., Nottingham. 
R. M. Finch, City E. & 8. Dep. £2. 

*Smethwick C.B.—12 garages, 
Church-rd. B.E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 21. 

*Dagenham Boro’.—24 flats, Woodlands estate. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

*t+Essex C.C.—Primary school, Barley-la., 
H. Conolly (F.), County A., Chelmsford. 

DECEMBER 22. 

*s+Derby C.B.—New infants’ school, Brackens-la., 

Allenton, and conversion of Normanton House, 


Village-st:, for educational purposes. Boro’ A. 
Dep. £2 2s. each. Tenders by January 29. 


Church-gdns., 


Ilford. 


*Dudiey —ey police houses. Boro’ A., 
Priory Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Rowley Regis arin houses, Brickhouse 


Farm estate. B.E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 


*tSutton and Cheam T.C.—52 houses, Danescourt- 
v. H. Michell, B.E. & 8. Dep. £5 5s. 


crés., Sutton. N 
DECEMBER 30. 

*Glamorganshire ©.C.—Conversion of ‘ Moor- 
Jands,” Porthcawl, into hostel for the aged. County 
A., Cardiff. Dep. £2 2s. 

Margate B.C.—19 houses, Camborne-ave. estate. 
Westgate-on-Sea. W. L. Armstrong, B.Sc., Boro’ 
E., 38, Grosvenor-pl., Margate. Dep. £2 2s. 

Margate B.C.—12 flats. Upper High-st. develop- 
ment area. W. L. Armstrong, B.Sc., Boro’ E., 38 
Grosvenor-pl., Margate. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 1. 
Pe > T.C.—102 flats, Hurst-pl., ener Wood, S.E. 
. Clayton, B.E. & S. Dep. £2 


pi Peostacemnte U.D.C.—2 blocks of : old poles 
bungalows at Rose Hill vous 2). =E. & 
Council Offices. Dep. £3 

*Southall Boro’. Werks ei new pig house, Wyke 

Green. B.E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 2. 

*Brighton C.B.—52 flats, Parkside extension, Col- 
dean estate. D. J. Howe, B.E. & §., 26-30, King’s- 
rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Southport C.B.—Alterations of office premises, 
Cambridge-arcade, Boro’ A. 


JANUARY 4. 
*Sevenoak: he a houses, a “ae Seven- 
oaks Weald E. Dep. £2 
JANUARY 5. 
*Orpington D.C. — Convenience, a Wood. 
E. & 8., 4%, Berkburet-rd. Dep. £2 


JANUARY 8. 

*Durham ©.C.—Hostel, Parkhead, Winlaton. G. R. 
Clayton (F.), County Architect, Durham. 

*Durham C.C.—Installation of hot water heating 
and domestic hot water, at hostel, Parkhead, Win- 
— G. B. Clayton (F.), County Architect, Dur- 

am. 

*Southend-on-Sea C.B.—School, 
tect to E.C. Dep. £2. 


BeHairs. Archi- 
JANUARY 11. 
"St. Ives R.D.C.—Three pairs of houses, Somers- 


ham. Lea, Milner, Doe & Wardley, architects, 4, 
Market-hill, Huntingdon. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 12. 

*North Riding E.C.—New Ryedale school, Bead- 
Jam, near Helmsley. J. H. Napper (A.), 56, Eldon- 
pi., Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

JANUARY 15. 

*Forestry Commission.—Eight pre-cut Canadian 
Cedar 7a" Old Wokingham-rd., Crowthorne, 
Berks &. G. V, Hives (L.), 3, Cork-st., Reading. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Hornchurch “en dwellings, Claremont-rd. 
and Park-la. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Salop C.C.—Two pairs of police houses, Sutton 
Peng Shrewsbury. A. G. Chant, County Archi- 
tect, Shrewsbury. Dep. £1 1s. 


JANUARY 19, 
a aa C.C.—Home for Old People, Shrewsbury. 
G. Chant, County A., Shrewsbury. Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE. 


* *Midhurst ®.D.C.—16 houses and 8 flats, 
bourne site. L. C. Wort, Clerk. Dep. £1 1s 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


DECEMBER 18. 
*tDurham C.C.—installation of hot water heating 
and domestic het water, at pro hostel, Bill- 
ingham. G. BR. Clayton (F.), County A., Durham. 


Ease- 


THE BUILDER 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 


WATER WORKS 
DECEMBER 16. 
Truro T.C.—Roads and surface water arate at 
Tregurra-la. estate. E. & S. Dep. £2 
JANUARY 1. 


Blaby R.D.C.—Stoney Stanton, Sapcote and 
Sharnford main dra:nage scheme. Pick, Everard, 
a & Gimson, consultant engineers, 6, “Milestone- 

, Leicester. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 3, 
*Wandsworth T.C.—Sewer, Augustus-rd., Wimble- 
don Park, S.W. Acting B. E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 


Whittlesey U. ¥ C.—Eastree and Geutes sewerage 
G. B. Kershaw & — 1, Victoria-st., West- 
minster, S.W.1. Dep. £5 5s 

JANUARY 5. 

*Erith Boro’.—Roads and sewers, Hurst-p]. estate, 
Woolwich-rd., Abbey Wood, 8.E.2. J. H. Clayton, 
B.E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 8. 

Brierley Hill U.D.C.—Road and sewer works on 

the Nagersfield housing site. E. & S., Hawbush 


House, Brierley Hill. Dep. £4 4s. 
JANUARY 9. 

Hungerford R.D.C.—Lambourn Valley sewerage 
and sewage purification. T. Ward Whitfield, con- 
sultant engineer, Hilperton, Trowbridge, Wilts. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

JANUARY 10, 
Whitehaven B.C.—Construction of r.c. reservoir 


and brick and r.c pumphouse, etc., at Summer-gr., 

nr. Whitehaven. Rofe & Raffety, engineers, 3, 

Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 12. 

East Dean R.D.C.—Construction of 75,000-gallon 
mass concrete reservoir and sma.] pumphouc-. etc., 
at Blakeney Hill. Lemon & Blizard, — 
outh- 


engineers, Landsdown House, Castle-la., 
ampton. Dep. £2 2s 
GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 
Chelsea.—Extension.—L.C.C. Ed. Com. have 


approved grant of £81,000 for an extension and 

alterations at Chelsea Polytechnic. Architects, 

eae & Smith, “Starson,” Wraysbury, Staines, 
1dacax. 

Croydon.—Hovses.—T.P. permission has been 
granted to New British Garden Estates, Ltd., 141, 
Shirley-rd., E. Croydon, for erection of 18 houses 
on plots 1-16 and 19-20, Crossways. 

ipswich.—Gymnasium.—L.C.C. Ed. Com. have 

approved plans by council’s architects for a com- 

bined gymnasium and hall at Woolverstone board- 
ing schoel to be erected in the “ Clarincrete ” form 
of prefabricated construction. Est, cost, £7,400. 


Lewisham.—F ats, LAUNDRIEs, ETC.—E. F. 
Starling, A.R.I.B.A., Addiscombe-rd., Croydon, 
Surrey, has prepared a scheme for L.C.C. for 105 


flats, ‘2 laundries, etc., to be erected on Bromley-rd, 
(No. 2) site. Total est. cost, £206,700 
Lewisham.—AppiTions.—Holmes Plating Co., 
Ltd., propose making additions to their premises 
at Avenue Works, Blackheath-gr., S.E.3, for which 


plans are being prepared by . Harman, 
F.R.1I.B.A., 90a, Lewisham High- st., §.E.13. 
Lewisham.—Factory Extension.—Davis Bros. 


(Motor Supplies), Ltd,, 82, Nightingale-gr., S.E.13, 
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propose extending their factory over site of No. 8, 

— Architect not yet appointed. 

Paddington.—F.iats.—B.C. propose to erect 2 
flats at St. Philip’s-pl. Plans by Boro’ A.’ ‘s Dept., 
Town Hall. 

Paddington, — Fiats. — B.C. Housing Com. 
approved proposal to erect about 110 flats as second 
stage of Fulham-pl. scheme. Work to commence in 
1952. Plans by ro’ A.’s Dept., Town Hall. 

St. Marylebone.—F.ats, Launpry.—L.C.C. Housing 
Com. propose to erect 39 flats and a fitted laundry 
at Lilestone estate (Aberdeen-pl. site). Total est. 
cost, £88,050. Plans by L.C.C. Housing A. Work 
to be carried out by A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd. 

Stepney.—Site ror Hovsine.—L.C.C. Housing 
Com. to acquire site for about 0.85 acre at Haver- 
ing-st. for housing development 

Wembley.—F.ats.—Roger Malcolm, Ltd., builders. 
44, Merley-ct.,* Church-la., N.W.9, have’ prepared 
scheme for 8 flats at junction of Church-la. and 
Slough-la. Est. cost, £9,451. B.C. seeks M.H. 
approval of scheme. 

Wembley.—Hovses. —Negotiations are proceeding 
in connection with .$ Proposal to erect 56 
houses at Barn-rise sites. Plans by E. & &. 

Wembley.—Hovuses.—Housing and T.P. Com, pro- 
pose 50 houses on sin estate for which plane 
are being prepared by E. & 8S. Tenders to be in 
vited, February, 1951. 

My ae —Houses.—Eight houses to be erected 

Housing and T.P. Com. at Beresford-ave. for 
which E. & S. is preparing plans, Date for invita- 
tion of tenders not yet decided. 

Wembley.—F.ats.—Housing and T.P. Om. are to 
erect 18 flats at Mallard-way for which E. & 8. ie 
es plans. Tenders to be invited, March, 


Wembley.—Hovsrs.—E. & 8. to prepare plans for 
8 houses at Mjntern-rd. Tenders to be invited, 
March, 1951. 

Wermbley.—Hovses.—Plans are being prepared by 
E. & S. for proposed 34 houses, Fryent-way (land 
south of railway). Work commencing March, 1951. 

Wembley.—F.ats.—Housing and T.P. Com. to 
build 4 flats on sites of 12-22, Kingsbury-rd, for 
which E. & 8. is preparing plans. Tenders to be 
invited, May, 1 951. 

Wembley.—FLats.—64 flats are proposed by B.C. 
at Buck-la. for which plans are in hands of E. & & 
Tenders to be invited, July, 1951 

Wembley.—F.ats anp Houses. —Tendering to star: 
in July next for 48 flats and 2 houses which B.C. 
are to erect at “‘ White Walls ” and for which plans 
are being prepared by E. & 6 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ambie.—U.D.C. to negotiate with R. Oarse & 
Son, Ltd., builders, Amble, for erection of eight 
Airey houses, Links-rd—U.D.C. Surveyor (A. W, 
Charity) to prepare plans for 10 houses. 

Ashington.—Extensive pithead baths are to be 
a at Ashington, Northumberland. Plans by R. 

Miners’ Welfare Dept., Kenton-rd., ‘orth, 
Seonae 

Atherstone.—R.D.C. propose 50 houses, Church 
Walk estate, Mancetter. 

Bangor.—Wales Gas Brd. approved scheme for 
rebuilding Bangor Gas Works. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—B.C. approved conversion of 
Dunlop House as home for children. 

Bellingham (Northumberland).—Forestry Oom- 


mission are planning erection of 1.000 houses in - 
. Bellingham’ area.—R.D.C. 


. to build 20 houses at 
West Woodburn and 3 at Bellingham. 

Belper—R.D.C. received approval from 0.0. 
layout for further 36 houses. 

Birkenhead.—With gpa to the + igae w 
erect 49 houses apd 8 shops in Pensby-rd. area 
(this column, October 27), we have been asked by 
E. Williams & Co.. Ltd., builders, to state thas 
they are not connected with this scheme. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. propose 46 houses at 
Blaydon, 30 at Rowlands Gill, six houses and shops 
at Blaydon. Direct Labour. 

Boldon.—U.D.C. is planning erection of 140 
— at West Boldon, Boldon Colliery and Whit- 
urn 

Bolton.—B.C. approved plans for:—90 houses. 
Johnson Fold estate, for B.C.—Extensions to works. 
Hacken-la. for Edward Bros. (rippers). Ltd.—Exte. 
to ‘Rose Hill Tannery,” Ne 
Walker & Sons, Ltd.—Alts. at Halliwell Lodge 
Hotel, Mornington-rd., for Magee Marshall & Co., 
Ltd.—Additions to works, amsbottom-st., for 
Seamless Axminster Co., Lid.—Exts. to worka. 
“Moss Dyeworks.” Twisse-rd., for John Twisse & 
Co., Ltd.—Alts., ad Mill, Edith-st., for Crosses 

& Wfikworth, Ltd 

aoe 1951-2" school’s programme :—High Lawn 
Cty. Prim., £38,080 (Phase 1).—Johnson Fold Qty. 
Prim., £44,800. Boro’ E., A. Herbert. 

Border.—R.D.C. propose 85 houses to be erec 
at Longtown, Irthington,’ Low Moorhouse, Burgh- 
by-Sands, Hethersgill, Hayton and Dalston. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved plans for:—New 
building on_ south side of canal, for Al 
ium Aerlac, Ltd.—Forge Building at Belbroughten, 
for Isaac Nash, Ltd.—R.D.C. propose nine heuses 





ro 
re 
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at Latimer-cl., Alveehurch, eight at Shaw-la., Stoke 
Prior, eight at Shawhurst, Wythall. Architect, 
H. W. T. Gough. 

Cheshire.—C.C. approved scheme for welfdre 
centre at Outwood-rd., Heald Green. Cty. A., 
fF. M. Parkes. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose provision of contact 
pome at £10,000 and a night sanatorium at 
£14,000.—New health centre (£175,000), day nur- 


series at Monks Park, Canley, and Windmill-rd. 
£50,000 each). 

Coventry.—New church of St. Paul’s, pengets. 
{rchitects, Sir Charles Nicholson, and Mr. T. 
ot ag 2, New-sq., Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
Wc 


po and Willington.—U.D.C. has received sanc- 
‘10m to build 95 houses Fo include six shops with 

ats. Architects, T. A. Page, Son & Hill, 75, King- 
at., South Shields. 

Darwen. —B.C. propose 310 houses and shops at 
Birch Hill—Managers of St. James Church pro- 
pose new C.E. school, at £49,000. 

Dronfield.—U.D.C. seek loan of £21,600 for 16 
houses, Carr-la., estate. 

Durham.—R.D.C. has applied for loan of £24,512 
for 20 houses, Bowburn. 

Evesham.—R.D.C. propose 10 houses, Horse- 
bridge-la., Badsey, eight at Church Lench and 
eight at Norton. 

Farnworth.—G.P.O. seek site for erection of post 
office and automatic telephone exchange.—Wm. 
Woods (Bolton), Ltd., propose extensions to works, 
Jackson-st. 

_, Nenburn-on -Tyne.—Page, Son & Hill, 75, King- 

, South Shields. U. De C.’s architects, are prepar- 
ing g plans for shops on housing estates.—U. to 
b uild 190 houses on Campbell Park No. 2 site and 

0 on Mill-la. site.—White’s Marine Engineering 
a, Ltd., Prince Consort-rd., Hebburn, are to 
carry out works extensions. —Wetherell & Lamb, 
Picton-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects for 
alterations to ‘ Ellison House Hotel” belonging 
to J. Rowell & Son, High-st., Gateshead. 

Houghton-lé-Spring.—U.D.C. Surveyor (W. H. 
Smith) has prepared revised estimates for 9% 
houses on Cellar Hill estate and 24 on Fence 
Houses estate —U.D.C. has dropped its plan to 
provide communal centre on Racecourse estate. 
The site is to be used for 16 houses.—Surveyer has 
prepared plans for four shops and six houses on 
Fence Houses estate. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—E. M. Lawson, Barras-bidgs . 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect for 
proposed mineral water factory, Wear-st., for 
Messrs. Reavley, Russell-st., Jarrow. No contracts 
let.—T.C. has received M.H. sanction to erect 44 
houses by direct labour at South Leam-la., at 
£54,514. 

Keighley.—D. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., Central Iron- 
works, Parson-st., propose extensive alterations at 
recently acquired premises of Darling & Sellers, 
Ltd., Airedale Works, Lawkholme-la. 

Lancs.—E.C. approved following expenditure for 
nursery schools :—Middleten, Acresfield (£12,810) ; 
Middleton, Moorclose (£12,800); Eccles, Alder Park 
(£13,340); Mossley, Micklehurst (£13,505) ; Lge 
under-Lyne (£12,805); Walton-le-Dale, Lostock H 
(£12,345). 

Leigh.—T.C. approved plans for new labour club, 
Wigan-rd. Work to commence in 1951. 
Maryport (Cumberiand).—U.D.C. 

houses at Ewanrigg. 

Menai Bridge.—U.D.C. pro 
tect, T. Alwyn Lloyd, Cardiff. 

Middlesbrough.—Thomas A. Crawford, Borougb- 
rd., Middlesbrough, has prepared plans _ for 
assembly hall at St. Joseph’s Club, Marton-rd.— 
E.C. to use 7 acres, Cargo Fleet-la., as site for 
R.C. prim. 


propose 9% 


se 36 houses. Archi- 


Morpeth.—New housing estate to be developed 
awijoining Spelvit-la. Boro’ E., F. K. Perkins. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Jacksons Tailors, % to 40, 
Clayton-st,, are to extend their premises. Archi- 
gs Stephenson & Gillis, Saville-chbrs., North- 
, Newcastle. 
pti a —Plans by R. Burke, Lamb- 
ton House, Lambton-rd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for 
extoneens to St. Catherine’s R .C. school, Jesmond- 
. have been approved. 
padi —E.C. received M.E. approval for 
soys’ Grammar Sch. at London-rd. site, Kettering, 
and Desborough/Rothwell Cty. Mod. Sch. 


North Shields.—Links Ladders, Ltd., North 
Shields, are to build k new factory. Architects, C. 
Solomon, St. Mary’s-pl., Newcastle 

‘CG. portend conversion of ‘ Gedling 


Notts.—C 
Manor,” Carlton, as home for 38 people, at £14.(85. 
Idham.—B.C. propose: 10 police houses, Fitton 
Hill estate, and six each at Alt and Holts estates. 
Penrith.—_U.D.C. to build 32 houses on Scaws 
estate. Council’s architect, F. E. B, Blanc. 
Rotherham.—B.C. approved 
sions to telephone exchange at 


lans for :—Exten- 
empleborough, for 


“ Mg & bs al a ew Lids Albert- 
st., onco”’ Minera aters, Ltd.—E 

at ijn st., for British Oxygen Co., — 
ee ap ey —E.C. propose first section - Clarendon 


Mod. Sec. sch. in 1941 ans eae t. P. 
City E., W. A. Walker a oe 


~Quantities by E. C. Harris & Partners, 3, 
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Staffs.—C.C. propose adaptation of ‘‘ Mansfield,” 
Rugeley, as hostel for the blind. 

Sunderiand.—Board of Trade is to build a fac- 
tory on Pallion trading estate. Plans by Stephen- 
son & Gillis, Saville-chbrs., North-st., Newcastle. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.—U.D.C. to prepare plans for 
hostel for 30 people. 

Ulverston.—U.D.C. approved layout for further 
56 houses (scheme 15). 

Warringten.—B.C. approved plans for:—Joiners’ 
works at Scotland-rd., for Peter Stubs, Ltd.—Silo 
building, Liverpool-rd., for Joseph Crosfield, Ltd. 
—Extensions, Lythgoes-la., for James Harding & 
Co., Ltd.—Rebuilding of church, West-st., for re- 
organised Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 


Saints.—Extensions to church, Academy-st., for 

Warrington National Spiritualist Church.—B.C. 

propose health clinic, Garven-pl., at £19,000. 
Weardale.—R.D.C. to build 44 more houses. Archi- 


tect, J. J. Derwent-st., Blackhill, Co. 
Durham. 

West Riding.—E.C. received M.E. approval for 
following schemes in 1951/2 programme :—Keighley 
Tech. Col. (£125,000); Hartogate School of Art 
(£125,000) ; Conversions and extensions for 
Teachers’ Training College at Wells House, Ilkley 
(£70,000); and dental clinic at Wakefield (26, 500). 

Wooler.—United Bus Co., Gallowgate, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, to build a bus station and bus garage. 
Company’s architectural staff will prepare plans. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H. M. Government Depart- 
ments. 

Argylishire.—Reconstruction of the Craighame 
Pier on the Island of Jara. ye George Wishart, 
M.Inst.C.E., County-bligs., rgyll-st., Lochgil- 
phead: *H. & M. Murray Sco" Bla asgow, £37,249. 

Ayr.—76 +8 at of Craigie hous. ng site. Mr. 
Thomas O’Brien, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Municipal- 
bidgs., High-st., Sandgate, yr: °A. A. Stewart & 
Sons, Ltd., London- rd., Glasgow, E.C 

Bakeweli.—Six blocks of four flats, for U.D.C. 
Three blocks: *F. Allcock & Sons, Bakewell, £4,812 
per block; three: blocks: *J, H. Cartledge, £4,459 
per block. 

Blyth._Conversion of the Wellesley Training 
Contre at Blyth into a eg drill-hall. Archi- 


Eltringham, 


teets, Cackett Burns Dick & McKellar, Ellison-pl., 
Newcastle.: *T. Clements & Sons, Selborne-gdns., 
Newcastle. 


Bradford.—52 houses, Brierley estate, for T.C.: 
*John Laing & Sons, Dalston-rd., Carlisle, £65,508. 

Camberwell.—186 multi-storey flats at Lordship- 
Ja. estate, for B.C. Architects, John Grey & Part- 
ner, 17, Buckingham-st., Strand, London, W.C.2. 
edford- 
sq., W.C. Consulting engineers, John Liversedge & 
Associates, Sia, John Adam-st., Adelphi, W.C.2: 
*Kirk & Kirk, Ltd., Atlas Works, Putney, S.W.15. 
£390,100. (Subject to M.H. approval), 

Coventry.—First instalment of Centra] College of 
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Svs and Teehnology, for E.C.: *E. Harns & Son, 
, Cope-st., Coventry, £112,769. 

Ed inburgh.—New Church of Seotland in the North 
ww x rd., Knowe. Stewart Kaye & Partners, 
F. & A.R.ILB.A., architects, 14, Hill-st., West End. 
Ed. nburgh: *Colin MacAndrews & Partners, West 
End-pl., Edinburgh. 

Glasgow.—Additions at Oswald-st. _ at x, 
Lloyds, Ltd.: *Crowley, Russell 
Blythswood-sq., West George-st., Giaee. Wes” 

Glasgow.—670 houses at the Milton’ housi 
scheme. Mr. Archibald J. Jury, F.R.1I.B.A., are 
tect, Council Housing Offices, Glasgow Cross, The 
Trongate, Glasgow, *Sir Jehn Oran & Co., 
Ltd., George-sq., Glasgow, £920,000 

Glasgow. —New primary school, "No. 9, on the 


Milton site. Mr. John MacNab, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow, W.C.2: Excavat:on, 
brick, building and allied works, *Findlay Mac- 


Gechan, Ltd., G.:asgow, £54,252; joinery, carpentry 
a allied works, *Morris & Spottiswood, Ltd., 
16,599. 
Hebburn-on-Tyne.—Eight old people’s houses on 
aan Park No. 1 site, for U.D.C.: *Direcé 
abour 
Heston and Isleworth.—3 blocks of 8 flats on the 
Worple estate extens‘on :— 


Heydon Contract Service, Ltd., saiteas ... £45,212 
Alfred Robinson, Ltd., Harrow as -» 37,986 
ag’ Watson, Ltd., Isleworth... ... 3,878 

J. G. Morgan, Ltd., Uxbridge ... BZA 
Buiding & Public Works ‘Construction Co., 

Ltd., Swindon ... 34,625 
Unit Construction Co., S.W ans | 
*Lancasters pao Ah lg wn Ne Ltd. 


Wembley 31,32 
Heston and isleworth.—46 houses on the Worple 
estate extension :— 
Unit Construction Co., Ltd., £69,836 
Building & Public Works a at Co.. 


i eee 69,785 
E. Morgan, Ltd., U xbridge 68,915 
Reve "‘neladen Ltd., Harrow 2. 67,838 
Arthur Watson, Ltd., ‘Isleworth ... 67,704 
*Lancasters Contractors (London), Ltd. 


Wembley 3 244 
Heston and Isleworth.—12 flats and 2 houses on 
the Hounslow West housing estate, a ‘B”:— 
J. Jenkins, Ltd., S.W.16 .. £24,926 


A. G. Froy & Sons, Chiswick, “Wa. 23,400 
Alfred Robinson, Ltd., Harrow .. 22,690 
H. & J. Farrel, Ltd., Sutton ... sad --. 21,22 
Francis Jackson Contractors, Ltd., 

Ickenham . es 7 ane «» 20,566 
DS.M. (Contractors), Ltd., Isleworth ... 20,469 
Gee & Co. (Contractors), Ltd., Hanworth... 19,662 
Building & Public Works Construction Co., 

Ltd., Swindon ; 19,189 
*Co-partner Building Operatives, Ltd. Sun- 

bury-on-Thames ... 980 


Heston and Isleworth.—12 aged persons’ dwelli ngs 
on section “B” of the Hounslow West housing 
as gg Ar 


Jenkins, Ltd., S.W . £15,506 
en Building esi Ltd., Sun- 

bury-on-Thames ITE 
Gee & Co. (Contractors), ‘Tita. “Hanworth |. 13,605 


Francis Bs son Contractors, Lt td., 

Ickenha oe Sc ow» S217 
H. & F., "Fave, Ltd., Sutton ... <a ... 11,574 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Alterations and additions at 
No. 50, Bede Burn-rd., for Jarrow Conservative 
Club. _ Architects, G. W. Smith, Winchester-st., 
=e *Christie & Burchell, Nile-st., South 
Shields. 

Knutsford.—Extensions at Waterproof Paper Ca., 
Lid., Shaw Heath: *L, Brown & Sons, Ltd., Wilms- 
low, Cheshire. 

Lichfield.—Erection of a new school of art. for 
Staffs C.C.: *H. E. Swain, Brittanic Assurance 
Buildings, Lichfield-st., Walsall. : 

Liverpool.—Works for City Council: Extensions 
at Prescot-st. police station: *Marshall Bros. 
(Builders), Ltd., 3-5, Salop-st., Liverpool! 4, £6,304; 
12 flats at Westbourne-st. and Gregson-st.: *C. J. 
Doyle & Sons, Ltd., Cathedral Site, Mount Pleas- 


ant, Liverpool 3; £19,000; six further flate at Torr- 
st.. under —— Master Scheme, £8, 
London Airport.—Extension to existing ‘ * Passen- 


ger” departure building and five new office blocks, 
in “ Wates ” non-traditional construction, for Air 
Ministry: *Wates, — 1258-1260, London-rd., Nor 
bury, London, S.W 

L.c.c.—War pn 0 esagher and eres at 
Southwark county secondary school.— 


A. J. Wait & Co. aes Ltd., 
Wallington ... + £53 3.910 
C. Bryant & Son, Lid., Westminster 53.450 


Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., St. Marytshous 53,300 
The Demolition & Construction Co., Ltd., 


West minster Ps pee on SS 53.1% 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Westminster ... 52,952 
Lavender McMillan, Ltd., Worcester Park... 52.780 
L. & W. Whit ehead, Ltd., Wandsworth ... 51.734 
Whyatt (Builders), 'Ltd., Wandsworth 51,527 
Truett & Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath 49,963 
Clarke Barton & & Co., Ltd., Sutton ... 49.600 
m. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., Wandsworth |.. 49.565 

. & J. Dean. Ltd.. Leyton --- 49.387 

mma & Son. Ltd., "Senbonts . 49.199 
hee ts Co., Lid., Westminster ... -- 48.91 
J. .& C. Bowyer, Ltd., Lambeth ... 48.674 


Comparable estimate of architect in private prac: 
tice responsible for work is £47.576. 

{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by M.O.W. 
during week ended November 

London: Royal Courts of Justice, W.C.2, Altera 





Galbraith Bros., Lid., 4, Sunderland. 

” Durham: Employment Ex- 

thwick, Sunderland, Alterations — ex- 
J 
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Herthordenire + Albans, caer 
tion of ete yl 3 T, Bushell, Ltd., 
Catherine-st., St. A 

Monmouthshire : eaeets Erection of H.P.O. tele- 
phone exchange extension, Hinkins & Frewin, Ltd. 
Hig Cross, Newport. Somersetshtre : Manor 
Hospital, Bath, Conversion of V.A.D.s mess to patho- 
logical laboratory, J. Long & Sons (Bath), Ltd., 17, 
Belmont, Bath; Empire Hotel Bath, Internal’ de- 
corations, W. J. Naylor & Co. (Painting Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., Station-rd,, Filton, Bristol. Warwick- 
shire: P.O. Factory, Sherlock Factory, Birmingham, 
Alterations to ground floor and sundry works, W. J. 
Whittall & Son, Lid., 132, Lancaster-st., Birmingham. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. during week ended November 25 :— 
Merioneth : Piling work, rey Brodie & Co., Ltd., 


* 
‘< 


December 8 1950 


Davis, York-st., Penrith. Decorators: *Dixon & 
Warwick, Drovers-la., Penrith. 

Scarborough.—Two blocks of flats and maison- 
ettes, and one aes. ¢ houses, eheps and offices, 
at Manham Hill, T.C, H. V. Overfield, Boro’ 
E.: *A. Schofield (Builders), Ltd., Hornsea. 

Staffs.—C.C. accepted the following tenders for 
police houses on various sites: *O’Dair Bros., Ltd, 
Uttoxeter-rd., Tean, £3,800 (2); *Tideswell "Bros. 
Ltd., Brick Kiln- la,,. Basford, Stoke-on-Trent, £7,103 
(4); *dJ. W. Cole (Rushall), Ltd., Rushall, £3,916 
(2); *Hough & Ledger, Willenhall-rd., Bloxwich, 
£8,320 (4); *Edmunds (Builders), Ltd., 187, Station- 
rd., Cheslyn Hay, £4,288 (2). 

Erection of police stations on various sites: *T. 
Round & Sons, io, 121, King William-st., Stour- 
bridge, £5,110; *J. Cole Eome®. Png Rush- 

























Bristol; Building work, M. Boswell (Contractors), all, £5,870: *C. E. Dudley & Sons, £4,651; *Stilgoo 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. Anglesey: Printing work, Builders, bia £5,133. County atchitect, Cc. M 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH Arthur Hogg, -, Manchester. Worcestershire: Coombs. 
Building work, T. Oliver (Builders), Ltd., Worcester. _ Sutton-in-Ashfield (Notts).—142 houses and 26 
Warwickshire : Boiler installation, Danks of Nether- bungalows at Mansfield-rd., for U.D.C.: *M. D 
ton, Dudley. ; ; Sweeney & Palmer,- Ltd., Beechdale-rd.. Aspley, 
Beakighehire i Miscellaneous work, Allan Wilson, Nottingham, £201,009. 

Th Rhyl. Anglesey : Miscellaneous work, C, W. Beretta Wallasey.—Extemsions at Eastway school, for 
e (Anglesey), Ltd., Rhosneigr. Yorks: 2 E.C.: *Boultons (Bebington), Ltd., School-la., 

work, Markwell Holmes & Hayter, Lid, Hull Higher Bebington. 
NORTH-WEST REGION Beal’ & Sons, Lid., Hull; J. Puilan & Sons, Ltd., _ Warrington. Houses at Capethorne estate, for 
Leeds. ae g _. B.C.: *Osborne & Co. (Warrington), Ltd., £11,591 

covers Kent: Building pens H. Goodsell, Maid- (10); gs a. Ltd., £11,591 (10). 

stone. Essex: Building alterations, Barvis Partners, am.—28 houses, Arthingworth-st. area, 


Wes 
Ltd., Brentwood. Kent: Painting work, South FE.15. rn :s North (F.) Boro’ A., 70, West Ham-la., 








LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE don Decorators, Ltd., London, §.W.12. Hants: E.15. Quantities by J. A. Burrell, F.R.LCS., 7, 

Painting work, A. Sharracks, Ltd., Aldershot. Gray’s Inn-sq., W0.1:- = 
and NORTH WALES Wilts: Painting work, F, & D. Lucas, Salisbury; S. C. Grover, Ltd., stl de ave ERD 
Hutting alterations, F. & D. Lucas, Salisbury. Horn Construction ice Lid., B.C.2...  ... 48,000 
Maidstone.—Houses on the Shepway estate, fer Wm. J. Jerram, E.6 47,861 
B.C. 52: *George Parker, & Sons, Ltd., Canter- C. F. Kidd, 6 47,282 
bury, £54,850; 14: *W. H..- Holden, Gillingham, F. Troy & Co., ar 45,890 
£14,776 (subject to Rg a sees a tees Frc dan eat ua 44,280 

° ¥ r.—Works for Regiona ospital Boar oxhead & mgigucinamiie t 
Membership open to all bona Conversion of pavilion i at Withington Hospital El ‘ ' . 43,874 
“ - into outpatients’ departmen isher (Fallow “Works Department 41,365 
fide builders and contractors field), Ltd., ny-rd., Fallowfeld, Manchester, Wolverhampton. —Stage 11 of Warstones prim. 
£13,733. Extensions to existing day rooms at sch., for B.C.: *E. V. Linford, Ltd., Park-rd,, Can- 
Brockhall Hospital: *Wm. os & Sons, Nova nock, £58,899 


Scotia, Blackburn. Worcs.—Junior section of Cty. Prim. a Birchen 
Morpeth. —18 houses at Longhorsley, for R.D.C. Coppice, ne ae ert for C.C. FE. B. Yorke 
J. R. Miles, 8.: *E. Jeffcock (Contractors), Ltd., & H. M. Barker (F. & L.), 36, calthorpe- rd., hg 
New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. a Birmingham 15, in association with F 
Penrith. —Conversion of Carleton Hostel into tem- Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall (F. & A.), 2, fiyde 
jorary housing accommodation, for U.D.C. Park-pl., Marble Arch, Bayswater-rd., W.2. Quanti- 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
£4.4.0. 

















Birkbeck, Town Hall, Penrith. Builders: ‘Airey ties by Oswald A. Wainwright, FRICS.: 

COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE OF & Lewis, 2, Tyne Close-ter., Penrith; and *Varty & Parsons & Morrin, Ltd., Birmingham 1 65, 965 
TRADE NEWS. Edgar Crowder, Lid., Birmingham He .-- 64,972 
PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION el Smith & Co., Ltd., Wolver- pe 
TO ALL PROBLEMS. B | 6 re as “Davis (Builders), id., Birmingham ye 

Patent \ t | t arper ns, irmingham ... 
* ea C. Green & Sons, Ltd., Birmingham ... 61,975 
Oy C 5 ae en l d OF B. Whivehou & hg Lid, Birmingham hae on 

. . nitehouse ns irmingham 
Further information from :— *A.| H. Guest, Ltd., Stourbridge, Worcs ... 58,688 
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